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Nfrom Jesus to John of Damascus in the eighth 
sentury, the last of the outstanding theologians of 


is volume deals with the Eastern Church only ; 
t is good to know that the second volume, covering 


asmus, is already in the press and will appear 
rtly, and that we may look for a further volume 
»r volumes which will bring the history down to 


ecent times. 
HS 


) Few men, if any, would be more competent to 
ndertake this stupendous task. In his encyclo- 
Nedic range he reminds one of Harnack. In 
revious volumes he has dealt with almost the 
Whole compass of Christian thought. The early 
eriod he has made peculiarly his own, but he has 
iso written on Luther, on Protestant Thought 

fore Kant, and on The Rise of Modern Religious 
eas, so that there is no part of this vast field 
which he is not at home ; and it will be of more 
n ordinary interest to have this long develop- 
)ent of Christian thought presented and criticised 
|7 a mind so singularly well informed, so keenly 
itical, and so free from prejudice. 


That development is indeed a phenomenon as 
| }aazing as any in this wonderful world of ours. If 
ything were needed to illustrate the incompar- 
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able greatness of Jesus, apart from His immeasur- 
able influence upon human history, it would be 
the unremitting intensity of subsequent thought 
about Him all down the centuries. Men cannot 
leave Jesus alone, and least of all can the thinkers. 
He presents a problem fascinating beyond’ all 
others. ‘ What think ye of Christ ?’ is one of the 
earliest questions ; it is also one of the latest ; and it 
will go on being asked, we may be sure, so long as 
there are men to think about anything. 


And this book forces us afresh to feel how diverse 
the answers have been, and how an issue that 
seemed relatively simple at first has assumed, as 
the ages rolled on, aspects of undreamt-of com- 
plexity. To those who had the unspeakable 
privilege of companying with Jesus in His lifetime 
the terms bandied about by later theologians— 
such terms as hypostasis, homoousios, homoiousios, 
dyothelitism, etc——would have been hopelessly 
unintelligible. We are reminded of the somewhat 
parallel development of Old Testament thought in 
later Jewish speculation. It is difficult to recognize 
in the complexities and subtleties of those later 
days the lineal descendants of the great prophetic 
simplicities of the early time. 


Even in dealing with familiar topics, Dr. 
McGirrert has often striking things to say. In 
the chapter on ‘ Jesus and His Disciples,’ which 
initiates the long discussion, he argues that the 
preaching of Jesus had to do with Divine judgment 
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rather than Divine forgiveness, and he reminds us— 


that there is a very stern aspect to His doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God, which is not to be 
interpreted with the weak sentimentalism which 
moderns are apt to impose upon it. He also 
argues that there is no adequate reason to suppose 
that Jesus entertained the thought of a Gentile 
mission. This might, of course, be disputed. 


For what are the implications of His famous 
word, ‘Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and 
into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not’? 
A critic of another type would be struck, first of all, 
by the earnestness of the injunction, repeated in 
an altered form as if for special emphasis. He 
would remember that Jesus had a plan; that His 
work must begin somewhere ; and in the face of 
the prevalent antipathy to the foreigner, that He 
would not be likely to prejudice His cause at the 
outset by a measure which could rouse nothing 
but opposition. He would feel that Jesus. would 
most naturally secure the catholic end He had in 
view by inducing His followers to limit their earlier 
efforts to their own countrymen; the educative 
and expansive power of the message might be 
trusted to do the rest in time. But, above all, He 
would feel that this injunction of Jesus practically 
implied that even His previous teaching had been 
characterized by an implicit universalism. When 
He said, ‘ Go not into the way of the Gentiles,’ He 
must have been speaking to men who had already 
gathered from His teaching that it was their business 
to go beyond the borders of their own people. But 
all this is only to say that the Biblical material is 
often reasonably capable of more interpretations 
than one, and Dr. McGirFERT, we presume, would 
be the last to deny this. 


He also argues that after Jesus the emphasis 
changed. Jesus did not make His Messiahship 
the burden of His preaching ; He was ‘ interested 
rather to prepare His countrymen for the reign of 
God by getting them right with God and with each 
other.’ But soon after His time the right attitude 
to God and to one’s fellows was not enough ; there 
must above all be the right attitude to Jesus 
Himself. This also might be disputed, for, if our 
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records-are to be trusted, did not Jesus make the} 
boldest claims upon men for personal allegiance} 
to Himself? It is the old question which has 
dominated theology from that day to this, whether) 
Jesus simply preached the gospel, or whether He 
was the gospel ; whether—as it has been put—He 
came to preach the gospel or that there might be al 
gospel to preach. And it could be cogently argued 
that Jesus and His message are inseparable. | 


But of this there can be no doubt, that in succeed 
ing ages, despite essential continuity, the conception, 
and presentation of Christianity underwent subtle 
and perhaps inevitable changes. For examples 
Christianity, which in Paul had at any rate certain) 
affinities with the mystery religions—salvation 
being secured in both by union with the dying 
and risen Lord—appeared to the Apostolic Fatherg 
rather as a moral system based on Divine sanctions} 
and Christ, though of course He was still Saviour} 
was thought of chiefly as lawgiver and judge) 
while later still, to the Apologists, Christianit: 
tended to become a mere system of truth. 


The intellectualizing of Christianity brought both} 
gains and losses : losses, in so far as the absorptior 
in theological interests tended to deflect men fron 
those ethical interests which with Jesus and Pau] 
were paramount ; but gains, in so far as Christianity 
was thus enabled to assert and maintain itsell 
as a coherent system of thought, quite capablq 
of commending itself to thinkers accustomed tq 
philosophic discipline. It is here that Clement oj 
Alexandria rendered his great service by ‘hi 
combination of the philosophical absolute with th¢ 
God of the Christians. Thenceforth it was gener} 
ally recognized, at any rate in the East, that philos 
ophy and religion belong together and that Gree! 
philosophy and Christian theology should go han 
in hand ; and thenceforth it was believed both in 
East and West that, unlike as they are, the God off 
philosophy and the God of religion are one.’ 


Not the least interesting impression one carriej 
away from Dr. McGirrert’s discussion is thé 
grave and almost violent divergence of opiniox| 
revealed, not only between successive ages 


. 
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often between contemporaries, on matters of 


fundamental importance. Take, for example, the 
question of the Deity of Jesus. We are told not 
only that His disciples ‘ er did not identify 
Him with God,’ but that ‘there is no reason to 
’ suppose that they regarded Him as a Divine 
being or that they thought of Him as anything 
more than God’s servant and anointed one.’ 
_ That Paul, on the other hand, ‘ believed Him to be 
a Divine being, there is no possible doubt’; yet 
_ though he ‘assigned Him Divine functions and 
i “recognized Him as an object of worship, he did not 


} identify Him with God.’ 


Ignatius, however, explicitly speaks of ‘ Jesus 
| Christ our God.’ Justin, again, while insisting 
that Christ came from God, and while vindicating 
the practice of worshipping Him, did not identify 
| Him with God. And every one knows how the 
| struggle to safeguard the Deity of Christ, a struggle 
“conducted often with unworthy weapons, is reflected 
“in the Nicene Creed. 


The creeds, whatever else they are, are landmarks 
f great historical importance, stages in what may 
ell prove to be an endless controversy. There 
are two tendencies ever present in the Church. 

The one tendency is to go back to the past and 
abide there, it may be to Nica, or farther back 
Still, to the New Testament, and in particular to 
fesus, though here literary problems of the most 
ntricate kind confront us. The other tendency is 
to trust the Spirit, which is above time, and which 
believed to be moving the minds of men to-day 
and leading them into truth as really as it has ever 
done. Whether these two types will ever achieve 
an ultimate harmony it seems impossible to say. 


_ But at any rate it ought to be remembered that 
a ery Christian creed is conditioned by the circum- 
tances, and more especially by the controversies, 
of the time in which it is born. The Roman 
ptismal symbol, for example, which was the 
iginal of the so-called Apostles’ Creed, certainly 
es not by a very long way express all that the 


tly Christians believed: it omits facts of the 
if vital importance for religious belief and life. 


; 


| 
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It is really,as Dr. McG1FFERT says, an anti-Marcionite 
symbol, designed to combat the errors of Marcion, 
and, as such, it was both ‘ appropriate and adequate.’ 
But the moment we admit the relativity of creeds 
to their historical environment and to contemporary 
controversies, much else follows. New controversies 
will demand fresh restatements. Or is it possible 
for any age to devise some brief and simple state- 
ment which for all time will satisfy every Christian 
mind as well as every Christian heart ? 


In the far-off days when the theory of evolution 
began to agitate the public mind, Principal Rainy 
made a reassuring remark to the effect that it need 
cause no disturbance to Christian minds if it should 
be proved that the whole system of animate Nature 
came by a process of development from the non- 
living, for that would only prove that matter was 
a more wonderful thing than we had _ hitherto 
imagined. It would be well for Christian minds in 
our time to accustom themselves to think along 
these lines, for undoubtedly modern thought is 
moving in that direction. The new physics 
appears to have largely broken down the barrier 
between matter and the immaterial and to have 
shown that matter has incalculable potencies. 


It would be an error to regard this as simply a 
recrudescence of materialism. When Sir Arthur 
Eddington says that ‘there is nothing to prevent 
the assemblage of atoms forming the brain from 
being itself a thinking machine in virtue of that 
nature which physics leaves undetermined and unde- 
terminable, he gives as his reason that the intrinsic 
nature of the atom is ‘just as transcendent and 
inscrutable as the nature of mind.’ It is not a 
case of trying to drag down life and mind and 
spirit to the gross level of matter as formerly 
conceived. It is rather a case of levelling up, of 
finding in the original constitution of matter 
something which is at least akin to spirit. 


In The Soul of an Atom, by Mr. W. Denham 
VERSCHOYLE, M.A.I.M.E. (Search Publishing Co. ; 
7s. 6d. net), an attempt is made to establish ‘ the 
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physical basis of immortality.’ It can hardly be 
said that the argument carries conviction, and 
criticism of it would be easy. In particular the 
writer bases his reasoning on possibilities of motion 
in three dimensions as illustrated by a complex 
system of gyroscopes. But obviously this is 
quite inadequate if the space-time continuum is of 
four dimensions, and still more so if, as may be 
deemed probable, the total universe is of m dimen- 
sions. But the writer is wrestling with a real 
problem, which, though age-long, has presented 
itself afresh in our time under a new aspect, the 
problem, namely, of matter and spirit—how they 
are related and where the dividing line is to be 
drawn between them. This problem was formerly 
discussed on the assumption that the terms matter 
and spirit represented well known and clearly 
distinguishable entities ; it must now be discussed 
in full cognizance of the fact that the intrinsic 
nature of both matter and spirit is alike inscrutable. 


In surveying the vast field of evolution, the theo- 
logian has been inclined to call attention to certain 
points at which it seemed manifest that there had 
been Divine intervention. Pointing to the advent 
of life and again to the attainment of consciousness, 
he would say, ‘ Here, at least, is clear evidence that 
God has been at work.’ The drawback of this 
argument was that it seemed to put God in the 
position of an intruder in His own world, that, 
while holding on to certain strategic points, it 
seemed to abandon the rest of the territory to 
the rule of merely mechanical forces. Somewhat 
similar to this theological doctrine of intervention 
is the scientific theory of ‘emergent evolution.’ It 
also stresses those critical moments where it 
appears as if higher forces come into operation. 
But the question may be asked, ‘ What do you 
mean by emergence? Did this new force come in 
from the outside, or was it there all the time, 
though hitherto unobserved?’ Can emergence 
really mean anything else than this, that now for 
the first time at this point a certain force can be 
seen at work? It has come within our horizon ; 
it has now produced an effect sufficiently dis- 
tinctive to catch our eye. But, if that be so, it 
opens a further question whether by closer scrutiny, 
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by digging deeper, so to speak, the same force 
might not be seen at work at an earlier stage. 
When a plant breaks the soil in the springtime, it| 
is a notable emergence visible to every eye, but 
botanical study has revealed a whole world of| 
subterranean activity of which the emergence of 
the plant is the purely natural sequent. May the 
emergence of life and mind not have its roots 
in the inscrutable nature of the atom? If it 
should prove to be so, it would but signify that 
the atom is much more wonderful than we ha 
been accustomed to think, and that the physica 
world down to its roots is saturated with spirit. 


i 
f 
It is to this interesting problem that Me 
VERSCHOYLE addresses himself. ‘It has long| 
been my opinion that such phenomena as life} 
mind, and what many people view as the super} 
natural, which are evidently part of the general| 
scheme of Nature, can yet only be included in thai} 
scheme if the whole structure of thought is modified} 
. Undirected experiment has so far resultec| 

in cdi erection of a structure which, although| 
magnificent, has found no place for the highesi 
thoughts of the original architect. To enna 


the foundation eae to a careful and: coment 
tedious examination.’ 


| 
Into the details of this examination we canno| 
now enter, but there are patent facts in the inorganil) 
world, the significance of which seems rarely ti} 
be pondered. Why do certain chemicals welcom) 
each other’s presence and rush into union, whil} 
others show a like repulsion? Why does 0 
resolutely refuse to mix with water? There mus 
be something in the nature of rudimentary percep 
tion. Professor Whitehead recognizes this whe 
he says that every atom in the universe ‘ prehends 
every other, and in his system of philosophy h 
carries the notion of ‘organism’ down throug 
the whole of Nature. Mr. Verscnovie finds i 
the action of the atom something suggestive ¢ 
memory and consciousness and will, and even se? 
The great mystery lies not in the emergence of li! 
or mind, but in the original endowment of 
material universe. 


His physical argument for immortality is difficult 
0 follow and hardly seems adequate. An electron, 
noving in a closed curve, does not radiate energy 
md would continue to revolve indefinitely, if un- 
listurbed, even if the material particle which 
aused the rotation were withdrawn. What that 
nay mean it would be hard to say when we consider 
hat matter is now defined as itself an ‘ energy 
‘onfiguration.’ But that is a difficulty which 
ttends upon the whole conception of the new 
yhysics which, while resolving matter into energy, 
3 yet compelled to speak of them as diverse. The 
‘eneral conclusion reached is that ‘not living 
‘natter alone, but all material bodies regardless of 
ize and function are subject to a cycle of existence 
—a life-cycle. After a life-span of moments or 
nillions of years, every such body passes from 
aterial into immaterial existence; the atom 
to light and heat ; the human being into a phase 
hat continues ; and the whole material universe 
nto an immaterial universe, the summation of all 
xperience and existence and the final aim of 
reation.’ 


|The Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross has published 
three lectures under the title Behaviour and 
Destiny: A Christian View (Milford ; 5s. 6d. net). 
They form the second of what are called the ‘ Stan- 
ord Pamphlets,’ a series published by the Stanford 
miversity Press in California, the first being 
yritten by Professor von Kleuze of the University 
Munich. Dr. Johnston Ross is well known on 
is side as a former Scottish minister with a great 
He was afterwards called to Union 


. 


eee. 


which he recently resigned. While aie 
lectures in this booklet, he was acting as 


Preface to Morals,’ ‘ Christian Behaviour, and 
The Christian and his Future.’ The first is the 

st interesting, for in it he surveys some of the 
endencies of our age, and especially the attitude 
of youth to religion, and this is the part of his 
deliverance we wish to reproduce. The Christian 


| 
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view of life, he says, has for its background two 
dominant conceptions: God and History. God, 
and God coming definitely into human life. For 
our purposes these fuse into one. And the revolt 
of youth to-day is really against the fundamental 
faith in a God who comes anywhere. Youth 
cannot endure the ‘mythology’ of calling God 
‘Father.’ Nor has it any more tolerance for the 
idea that there is any eternal meaning to be found 
in historical facts. Truth, it says, is far more 
directly reached by the road of psychology, which 
at least deals with what is present and obviously 
real. 

Youth finds its first great religious difficulty in 
the idea of personality as attributed to God. Our 
young philosophers may believe in a unifying 
Power behind all things, but a personal God they 
refuse to accept. They are not altogether to be 
blamed for this attitude. Lord Balfour, in his 
‘Theism and Humanism,’ said that ‘the attribu- 
tion of personality to God, though much truer, I 
think, than its denial, is manifestly inadequate to 
the full reality we are struggling to express.’ And 
the denial of personality to God may be a needed 
protest against the narrow conception of personality 
which is common, which is a limiting, narrowing, 
exclusive thing instead of inclusive, broad, com- 
prehending. It may also be a true protest against 
the idea of God as a mere Individual ‘ out there in 
the Heavens.’ 

These imperfect ideas deserve to be set aside. 
As you rise in the scale of being, personality 
becomes an ever richer, fuller, more expansive, 
more inclusive thing. And the difficulty about 
personality in God will be lessened if we remember 
that, and if we realize two other things: (1) that 
personality, even in man, cannot be the product of 
blind and impersonal force—the greater cannot 
proceed from the less; and (2) that all human 
conceptions of the ‘enveloping Supreme’ fall 
necessarily into the category of make-shift symbols, 
by which we try to express what we have selected 
from the myriad aspects of ultimate reality. There 
is truth, deep and abiding truth, in these symbols. 
There is truth even in anthropomorphism. 
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A second difficulty our young thinkers feel about 
God is His ‘ Goodness.’ How can the Ultimate 
Force have a moral character for you when you 
consider the indifference of the universe to the 
fate of the individual ? We may soothe our spirits 
by saying that we see but a small part of the whole 
(on the earth the broken arcs, only in heaven the 
perfect round), that the tension in Nature may 
belong to only one stage of evolution, that man is 
slowly conquering what seemed unconquerable 
evils. But after all, says Dr. Johnston Ross, the 
belief that God is good is a venture of faith founded 
on the instinct (surely more than instinct) that 
good is more enduring than evil. What is serious 
in the attitude of youth is its enthronement of 
moral indifference in the centre of the universe. 
The universe is mot morally indifferent, but the 
belief that it is so has a hardening effect on char- 
acter and is bound to blast the blessed plants of 
gratitude, affection, and hope, and to leave men 
with a frozen callousness of heart, selfish, cruel, and, 
in the end, suicidal, and this is evidence that the 
belief is somehow wrong. 


The final difficulty of youth is raised by the claim 
to fellowship with God. The Christian believes 
himself to have communion with God, a communion 


of trust on his side and grace on God’s side. ‘ But,’ 
says the psychologically trained youth, ‘is not 
this appearance of duality an illusion? Is not one 


all the time communing with one’s better self and 
not at all with God? Is not the form of this 
interior communion a product of heredity and 
environment ? Why drag in God?’ Dr. Kirsopp 
Lake says that this is the really serious controversy 
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of the future, and the opposing propositions are: 
(x) that religion is the communion of man in the! 
sphere of the subliminal consciousness with some: 
Other Being higher than himself; and (2) that it 
is the communion of man with his own subliminal 
consciousness, which he does not recognize as his 
own but hypostatizes as Some One exterior to 
himself. 


The answer to this difficulty, says Dr. Johnst 
Ross, is to be found finally in religious experience. 
The believer knows that God is other than himself. 
Sometimes the sense of this ‘ Other’ is overwhelm- 
ing, as in the experience described by Mr, Studdert 
Kennedy, in ‘The Warrior, the Woman, and the 
Christ,’ or that described in Professor Sir W. M. 
Ramsay’s little book, ‘The Education of Christ,’ 
and in many other places. It is plainly Another 
in these great flaming moments. But it is equally 
Another when the Companion rebukes the soul, 
The Companion is a Judge, whose judgments and 
reproaches emanate from a source which is the! 
opposite of one’s self. The judgment calls out 
awe, if not terror, and shame, and it is precisely 
the difference between the source of the judgment 
and one’s actual self that makes the shame. When’ 
‘God’ makes Himself felt within the ‘Christian 
mind, it is first of all by his moral transcendence 
within. Later come thoughts of His external 
control. It is a tremendous moment when the 
God of conscience and the God of history and 
Nature are identified as one. But, first of all, he 
knows the God within as his moral opposite, and 
the home of his obligation, yet also as an object 
of fellowship, adoration, and appeal. 
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Tbe GartBian ScBook. 


ITI. 


Friedrich Gogarten. 


| 
: By THE REVEREND JoHN M‘Connacuie, D.D., DUNDEE. 


I. 


As Critic oF MoDERN THOUGHT AND OF THE 
CHURCH. 


‘RIEDRICH GOGARTEN, who has been the joint 
ioneer with Karl Barth in the new theological 
1ovement, is a North German Lutheran, born in 
Jortmund in 1887. Like Barth, he began in the 
astorate, first in the Rhineland, then in Stelzendorf 
2 Thiiringen, and later in Dorndorf on the Saale. 
vecently he has become Professor of Theology in 
reslau. 

Without the prophetic note of Barth, or the 
ystematic gift ot Brunner, he is regarded by many 
s the profoundest and most original thinker of the 
1ovement. He bores persistently for what he calls 
Virklichkeit (actuality), refusing to be put off with 
nything short of the truth. His style is impersonal, 
nemotional, and hard to follow, appealing more to 
he academic than to the popular mind, yet he is 
steemed by the educated laity for his great intel- 
sctual sincerity. He follows no methodical course, 
ut deals with problems as they meet him, and gains 
is own results in constant wrestling with the ruling 
Jeas of his time. He has none of the calm of the 
istorian, but is completely claimed by the present. 

Like most of the others, he came into the move- 
nent through a disillusionment and a discovery. 
ie began as a devoted disciple of Fichte, and in his 
rst publication (1914) he set himself to translate 
lichte into modern speech as one who ‘ has built 
is a way on which we can go,’ and wrote himself 
vith all the glow of romantic idealism, revelling in 
he immanence of God, and in the identity of the 
luman with the divine. But in his search after 
actuality ’ he came to perceive that this was no 
way ’ at all, but an illusion. He occupied himself 
or a time with Steiner’s Anthroposophy, which also 
laimed to point a ‘ way’ to modern man, but its 
lopelessness soon became clear to him. It was a 
resh study of Luther which at last brought him to 
erceive that ‘one comes by no ‘“‘ way”’ to God. 
Jne has either nothing to do with Him, or one 
tands immediately before Him. There is no near 
far.’ He recognized the radical difference 
etween all this modern God-seeking and Christian 


q 
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thought, and turned away from philosophical 
idealism to the teaching of the Bible, and of the 
Reformers. ‘To me was shown,’ he says, in a 
booklet published during the war, ‘ the inheritance, 
the great shining inheritance which our eyes have 
become too blind to see, the inheritance of those 
who lived before us, and who received it from their 
fathers, an inheritance which hides an eternal and 
secret power within it,’ 

Thus acting in complete independence, Gogarten 
and Karl Barth took, almost at the same time, the 
same decisive turning which brought them into line 
with one another. A year after Barth gave his 
epoch-making address at Tambach (1919), Gogarten 
startled the ‘ Friends of the Christian World’ at 
their annual gathering on the Wartburg with an 
address on ‘ The Crisis of our Civilisation.’ He was 
then an obscure country minister in a remote 
Thiringen village, but ‘with Gogarten, says 
Wilhelm Schafer, the poet, who was present, ‘ there 
stepped Martin Luther into the banqueting Hall of 
the Wartburg, and was again Junker Georg, ready 
to fling his ink-bottle at the head of the devil. 
The man who there made his confession was done 
with modern theology. There burned in him the 
same divine demon as in Jesus when he overthrew 
the tables of the money-changers. . . . The Friends 
of the Christian World had to experience the whip 
of God.’ We were experiencing a convulsion, he 
said, of which the War was only a premonition. 
The world as it was had fallen from God and was 
under judgment. That was the crisis of our civiliza- 
tion. Either our Christian religion was the soul of 
this civilization, the finest expression of its powers, 
in which case its life was bound up with it, and it 
would perish with it; or we had a religion which 
was the absolute and abiding crisis of this and every 
civilization. Such is Christianity. A mere cultural 
religion knows no fall, no original sin, but only 
development. But in Jesus Christ we have the Act 
of God, at once of His holiness, and of His grace.” 

Since that day Gogarten has stood in the forefront 
of the movement, lonely and uncompromising, like 
Barth himself, the most searching critic of modern 

1 Religion weither. 
* Die Religidse Entscheidung, 45. 
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thought, yet never satisfied to be a critic. While 


he and Barth have seldom met, and have chosen 
their ways with remarkable independence, not 
hesitating on occasion to criticise each other, they 
have been one in ‘ intention,’ + as Gogarten says, 
and their minds have displayed a rare kinship. 

Gogarten has now given his thoughts to the 
world in a number of books, and much of his best 
work has appeared in Zwischen den Zeiten, with 
which he has been associated since its inception 
(923). 

There are certain leading clues to his thinking 
which it will be well to keep in mind. 

There is, first, his existentialism. More than 
Barth or Brunner, he emphasizes the need for 
existential thinking. Thought and action alike 
proceed out of the present, out of the concrete 
situation of man, and on the decision which he 
takes, in each moment of his existence, everything 
depends. 

There is, secondly, his view of history. He 
refuses to understand history merely as that which 
is past, a closed totality, which can be made an 
object of research. We cannot contemplate history 
as we contemplate Nature. We can only understand 
it as those who are in it, not as those who stand 
over it. ‘Not what I call out of the past is history. 
History is that which calls me as something past, 
to a present decision, and which lays its claim upon 
me.’ Here he differs from Barth and Brunner, 
and agrees with Bultmann. 

A third clue will be found in his doctrine of the 
neighbour, in which he follows, as in much else, his 
friend Eberhard Grisebach, the philosopher of Jena. 
He starts from the presupposition that the decisive 
actuality which stands over against us is the other 
man, and that the Word of God meets a man only 
in his neighbour, in a ‘Thou.’ The problem of 
actuality, indeed, begins fora man when he has to 
do with his neighbour.’ 

A fourth and very important clue will be found 
in his emphasis on anthropology.* Unlike Barth, 
whose Dogmatik he criticises at this point,° he finds 
it necessary to lay a basis for theology in a doctrine 
of man, on the ground that our anthropology 
determines our theology. He will know the whole 
man, the actual man, man as a being created 
by God, man inside the Divine Revelation, who 
has received from God not only life, but his own 


1 Theologische Rundschau, 50. 

2 Ich glaube an den Dreieinigen Gott, 83. 
3 Glaube und Wirklichkeit, 77. 

4 Zwischen den Zeiten, 1929, p. 496. 

5 Theologische Rundschau, 1929, p. 66. 
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definite life. This knowledge of man must stand in 
closest connexion with the knowledge of God. For 
man can only be known in his relation to God as 
creature to Creator. Outside God he cannot be 
known at all. | 
This does not mean that Gogarten proposes, like 
Schleiermacher, to translate theology into an 
anthropology, and understand man as a homo 
religiosus who may become, through his possession 
of a religious faculty, a homo Christianus. But it 
means one recognizes that the’ content of history, 
so far as it is human history, is ‘ the terrible history 
of sin, or the complete falling away of man from 
God.’ Then when theology shall have done this 
work, and revealed the deepest need of man, his 
sin, it will begin at the place where it has meaning, 
and be ready to achieve that for which it is there, 
to be a help to a living and true proclamation of 
the Word of God. q 
1. Gogarten as Critic of Modern Thought.—We 
begin with Gogarten, first as a critic of modern 
thought, with much of which he finds himself in 
strong opposition. He believes that there is a work 
of pulling down to be done before theological reco: 
struction can proceed. For faith has been falsified 
through wrong thinking, and the first essential nee 
of our time is right thinking. He directs his 
criticism especially against idealism, historism, a 
psychologism. % 
(a) Idealism. That the Christian faith finds 
itself in a crisis to-day is acknowledged, ‘but few 
recognize the cause of the crisis. Many imagine 
that it has been due to materialism. Gogarten sees 
the great peril of our time, far worse than a devasta- 
ting materialism, in the identification of the Christian 
faith with idealism. For nothing worse can happen 
to the Christian faith than that it should cease to 
understand itself. He traces the evil back to the 
conviction which arose in the eighteenth century of 
the sovereignty of the human reason, and of th 
free autonomous will, a conviction which found its 
full expression in the French Revolution. Thi 
conviction was taken hold of and worked up by 
the great metaphysicians—all originally theologians 
—into the system of philosophical idealism which 
has determined all earnest thought until the prese: 
day. Theology seemed to recognize in this ideal- 
ism a deep kinship with the Christian faith, and 
in increasing measure came under its influence: 
Believing that it had found in idealism a good ally, 
it sought to bring the Christian Faith into the 
closest possible agreement with it.” 4 
i 
4 


® Die Schuld der Kirche, 22. 
7 Ibid. 23. 


_Fichte, Schleiermacher, and others all agreed in 
nderstanding the world and man from the idea of 
re free autonomous Ego. The ground and goal 
f all life were the unfolding of the personality, the 
arichment of the Ego. The ordinances of the 
rorld and of life were regarded as expressions of 
ae free creative spirit. Even the State came to be 
sgarded as ‘the most beautiful creation of man’ 
schleiermacher). To this teaching is to be traced 
1e ruling thought of to-day, which sets man in 
ae centre as lord and measure of all things, not 
5 a creature of God but as a creator, maker of his 
wn world, and master of his own life. The heter- 
nomy of the Reformed teaching has been replaced 
y the autonomy of an idealism which knows no 
iw outside itself. Hence the disintegration of the 
ld divine ordinances of society, the family, marriage, 
tc., which constituted, as it were, the firm ground 
n which life was lived out. What the man was, 
e was through those ordinances. What he is 
)-day, he is only through himself, and his own free 
ill. From this doctrine have sprung the uncertainty 
nd confusion of thought, the want of understanding 
f the Christian Faith, and the moral Bolshevism 
verywhere rampant.! Idealism, as Gogarten sees 
, which modern theology took into partnership, 
as betrayed the gospel. His writings are full of 
1e Opposition of Creator and creature, freedom and 
bedience, reason and faith, autonomy and heter- 
nomy. He holds firmly by Luther’s doctrine of 
1e “ unfree will,’ and regards it as no accident that 
1e fundamental discussion between the faith of the 
eformers and the modern spirit (Luther versus 
rasmus) should concern the question of the 
eedom of the will. For nowhere is the opposition 
) clear. 
(b) Historism. Equally strong is Gogarten’s 
iticism of what he calls historismus. The ruling 
lea of modern history is the idea of development. 
; remained to Troeltsch to apply this modern idea 
[ history to Christianity, and to deduce its last 
msequences. He recognizes the great significance 
f Troeltsch’s work, a work which no serious student 
in pass by, and in much of his thinking Gogarten 
engaged in a lite and death wrestle with him.? 
1 Troeltsch’s later transition from theology to a 
hilosophy of history, from Christianity to Euro- 
eanism, he sees nothing accidental or peculiar, 
ut the only logical consequence of his view of 
hristianity in its relation to history. For, place 
istianity in the stream of history, and subject 
) the developments of history, and the result 


1 Glaube und Wirklichkeit, 67. 
2 Zwischen den Zeiten, 1924, Heft 8, p. 7. 
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is a complete relativity. Every norm is removed. 
In place of the absolute religion, Christianity be- 
comes an historical appearance, superior it may 
be to other religions, the highest so far which has 
yet appeared, but it cannot be affirmed that the 
highest point of religion has been reached. Such a 
view of Christianity makes it dependent on the 
civilization in whose ground it grows. The result 
is, says Gogarten, that to the modern historical 
consciousness all sense of Christianity as an actual 
historical event happening once in time has dis- 
appeared. The offence of Christianity, its once-for- 
all-ness, has been removed. The gospel as an event 
in time, breaking into time and place, has been 
transformed into a common religious truth or 
principle, which is rendered thereby timeless and 
harmless. A blow has been struck at the decisive 
quality of the gospel as an Act of God in time 
and place, speaking to all times and places. The 
historical has been deprived of its value. This is a 
central thought with Gogarten that the truth of 
the Christian Faith is not a timeless, super-historical 
truth, but an historical truth, whose certainty is 
an historical certainty. The historical fact does not 
merely illustrate, or realize the truth, it is the truth. 

The root error of Troeltsch, according to Gogarten, 
is to be sought in his philosophy of history, and in 
his identification of the finite human spirit with the 
Infinite Spirit, by which history becomes merely 
the life-process of the Absolute, the Divine becom- 
ing. Whereas history is always an event in which 
three take part, God, man, and his neighbour. 
‘ History is not a shadow of eternity, but a place 
of decisions.’ In this striving after a philosophy of 
history, Gogarten sees a ‘ plague which has poisoned 
the spiritual life of to-day,’ * and led theology along 
a false track. The repudiation of all philosophy of 
history, as well as of religion, runs like a red thread 
through all Gogarten’s work. 

(c) Psychologism. No less sharp is his criticism 
of psychologismus, another modern growth which 
has sprung to great proportions. Close on the 
heels of the religious-historical, has come the 
religious-psychological school, claiming, by an 
analysis of the experience of religion, to come 
nearer to God. Gogarten does not deny that the 
historical and psychological facts of faith are 
proper subjects for scientific research, but he 
maintains that with the reality and basis of revela- 
tion and faith we enter another world. The divine 
is not given to man in the processes of his soul 
any more than in the process of history. There 
is no divine datum which man, by means of any 


3 Ich glaube ... , 181. 
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psychology, can master. 
He gives Himself to be known, in His Word. 
If the world has largely lost its sense of God, it is 
due in great measure to man’s over-insistence on 
his capacity himself to know God. He has believed 
that by means of his own powers he can come to 
God. But this whole process is subjective and 
illusory. He may think that he has found some- 
thing like God, but how can he know that it is 
not an idea projected from his own mind? It is 
not from our minds that we become conscious of 
God, it is from God that everything begins. Ideas, 
ideals, history, psychology, philosophy, however 
much value they may have, can never confer on 
man the knowledge of God. 

To these errors Gogarten traces the failure of 
nineteenth-century and current theology. It is an 
open secret when he tells us, he says, that the 
theology of to-day helps itself from one embarrass- 
ment to another. 

There have been two great attempts in the last 
century, carried through with great expenditure 
of scientific research, to come nearer to the nature 
of the Christian Faith. 

The first was, on the objective side, to get back 
to the Religion of Jesus, and secure a living, faith- 
creating impression of the Jesus of History. The 
second was, on the subjective side, to understand 
the Faith better through an analysis of the experi- 
ence of religion. Both have had results contrary 
to what was sought, and instead of the reality of 
the Christian Faith being made clearer, it has been 
darkened. 

The first attempt—to get behind the Bible witness 
to Jesus, in His human appearance, His personality, 
and His religion—presupposes a ready-made idea 
of religion which we impose on Jesus, and thus 
make for ourselves a Jesus according to our desire, 
seeing ourselves in Him. Not only that, but there 
is underlying this search the idea that in the 
religion of Jesus we have only an historical realiza- 
tion of a timeless truth, which we have to interpret 
to our time, Jesus being Himself the shining illus- 
tration and example of it. 

The second attempt has tended to loosen faith 
from its object, and make of it a human function. 
With that, the decisive knowledge is lost that faith 
is ‘not a quality or infused virtue,’ but a donum 
Dei singulare (Luther), a gift of God to man. The 
greater the interest in the psychological side of 
faith the more is faith turned away from being a 
receiving, and becomes a bit of ‘ inwardness,’ 
valuable in itself, and dear to man, but a work of 
man, and not the work of God. 


God is only known as - 


Thus -both the historical and psychological 
attempts to secure a basis for the Christian Faith 
have proved disappointing. So far as faith is a 
human activity it stands under the uncertainty of all 
human activity. But there is a faith which is not 
a special faculty of man, but a wonder of God. 
This faith belongs to Revelation. 

It is not merely an organ which takes up what 
is from beyond. It is itself from beyond, a miracle, 
the end of all that is human, the beginning of all 
that is divine. Faith in this qualified sense is 
what we mean by Christian faith Let a man 
realize his own nakedness and nothingness before 
God, let him come to God by a leap of faith, a leap 
born of God, and he has passed from death to life, 
from a vain subjectivity to a transcendent reality. 
Everything depends on the movement from God, 
that is, on the act of grace. The true content of 
the Christian Faith is not the Religion of Jesus, 
but the message of the Word made flesh, as preached 
by the Church, behind whose witness we should 
not seek as Christians to come. The personal 
Religion of Jesus, of which we can have no certain 
knowledge, cannot be Revelation. The real, the 
truly historical Jesus, is not to be found behind, 
but only in the Word, or better, in obedience to 
the Word through which He witnesses that He is 
the Christ. What we have to concern ourselves 
with in the New Testament is not the meaning or 
interpretation of the Religion of Jesus, but the 
confession that Jesus is the Christ. Confession is 
something other than interpretation. Interpreta- 
tion is the choice among possibilities. Confession 
is the decision for the one reality. The claim of 
Christ sets us in a decision of ‘I’ or ‘ Thou,’ and only 
as confessions, are our words true regarding Him. 
Otherwise they are the products of our own ideas.” 

Gogarten takes both the manhood and the God- 
head of Christ seriously, that is, he takes them in 
their actual, as well as in their Christological sense ; 
but modern theology, in his opinion, takes neither 
of them seriously. It does not take the manhood 
of Christ seriously. The conception of man which 
lies at its root—a conception derived from the 
humanism of the Renaissance, and of idealism— 
is that of the immanence of the divine in man. 
The divine belongs to the nature of man. But to 
start from this conception is to set the whole 
Christological problem aside. The union of the 
divine with the human becomes no more a question, 
at any rate it is not other in relation to Jesus, than 
it is in relation to any other man. For according 

1 Von Glauben und Offenbarung, 48. 
2 Ich glaube . . . , 139-160. 
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to this view, the human is united with the divine in 
every man. What separates Jesus from the other 
man is only the degree of the union. The whole 
Biblical conception of the relation of God and man, 
as the relation of Lord and servant, thus falls away. 
| No more does modern theology take the Godhead 
of Christ seriously. For, according to this view, 
Godhead and manhood are fundamentally no other 
than two sides of the one thing. The union of the 
divine and the human in one person is not at all 
special and unusual, this union indeed constitutes 
the nature of every man. But then there is no 
real meaning in speaking of Jesus as the Christ. 
He is become a symbol and pattern to men, and of 
the mystery of His Person nothing remains. 

We only understand the manhood of Christ 


‘rightly, says Gogarten, when we understand Jesus 
_as the Son well pleasing to the Father, the Second 


Adam, coming under the curse of the Law, Himself 
being free from sin, and learning obedience by the 
things which He suffered. 

We only understand the Godhead of Christ 
rightly when we understand it as the Godhead 


of the Eternal Son of the Father, and the Judge of 


men, veiled in the flesh, and not a mere humanistic 


_godhead which man can achieve.t 


Jesus Christ 


not only speaks, He is the Word of God, in whom 


God is at once revealed and hidden. 


‘God Himself 
it is who comes in the form of a servant, trans- 
forms His creative power into obedience, and lets 


‘Himself be determined in His whole existence by 


the need, guilt, and disobedience of man.’ 


“With the Church of the Lord,’ he says, ‘ 
- have no concern.’ 


7 


Church, with the same disintegrating results. 


2. Gogarten as Critic of the Modern Church.— 
we need 
But modern thought has passed 
deeply not only into theology, but into the organized 
The 
Church has succumbed to the temptation to accom- 
modate itself to the general spirit and cultural life 


_ of to-day, and has long since, either with a good or 


a bad conscience, made its peace with modern 
thought.? It has tended to become a welfare in- 


stitution, putting its head like an ostrich into the 


sand of so-called social ethics, or turning the gospel 
into a mere piece of human wisdom, and thereby 
losing the substance and meaning of a Church.® 
The evangelical truth of the gospel is to-day being 
transformed into the moral programme of social 


activity. Caritas—Christian love—is becoming the 
Most unmodern thing in the world, for as soon as 


- 


, 


1 Zwischen den Zeiten, 1932, pp. 2-21. 
? Religidse Entscheidung, 89. 
3 Die Schuld der Kirche, 21. 
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it becomes modern it escapes into some welfare 
work or mild charity where the question of faith 
does not arise, and the offence of the Cross ceases. 
Gogarten believes in the Church, and particularly 
in the Protestant Church. He is himself ‘ The 
Protestant Man,’ of whom he writes, who tears down 
all pious coverings with which man seeks to hide 
his nakedness before God, and who through all 
his self-glorification and autonomy hears the 
commanding voice of God, and knows it to be, 
not the voice of his own soul or conscience, but 
the voice of an Altogether Other, before whom his 
conscience must bow. He is the man who does 
not live from himself, but from every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God, and whose 
only hope is in the Word which God in His love 
has spoken to him in Jesus Christ. The Church 
is founded on the Word of God, and consists of 
those who hear God’s Word. It is the place where 
the Word of God is spoken which proclaims the 
Divine Act, the place where two worlds meet, and 
contend, the world of God and the world of man ; 
the world of creation, and of the fall ; the world of 
life and of death.4 For the Protestant it is also 
true, though not in the same sense as for the Roman 
Catholic, that extra ecclesiam nulla salus. Not in 
the institution but in the ecclesia, the community 
of the called who hear God’s Word, is salvation 
to be found.® 
Gogarten believes that Protestantism is experi- 

encing one of the critical hours of its history, and 
the time has come for the discussion of the relations 
of Protestantism with the modern spirit.6 For 
either it must find its way back to its true nature, 
in the principles of the Reformation, or it must 
go to the ground. It is not a question of the 
revival of the Reformers, for they belong to a world 
that is past. Our occupation with them can only 
have the purpose of getting our eyes opened again 
through them to reality. What is looked for from 
the Church, in the great need of the present, he 
says, is nothing more and nothing less than faith, 
which alone can give back to the world its order 
and its divine ordinances. We have to do with 
something more than programmes. We have to do 
with the life of the Church. ‘The Church must 
to-day decide whether it is to be understood as 
belonging to civilisation, as being a function of 
civilisation, or whether it is to be a Church of 
Jesus Christ,’ ? 

4 Religidse Entscheidung, 79. 

® Glaube und Wirklichkeit, 44. 

7 Die Schuld der Kirche, 15. 


5 Tilusionen, 128. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Framework of (Be Boapee Narrative. 


By Proressor C. H. Dopp, M.A., D.D., Tue UNIvERsITY, MANCHESTER. 


THE criticism of the Gospels has achieved at least 
one secure result. Scarcely any one now doubts 
that Mark is our primary Gospel. It offers the 
earliest extant narrative of the Ministry of Jesus 
Christ. The general order of that narrative re- 
appears substantially in Matthew and Luke; and 
even in the Fourth Gospel, which offers at first 
sight a totally different arrangement of events, the 
influence of the Marcan order can be recognized. 
Thus the question is important, whether this earliest 
extant narrative can be trusted to give, if not a 
complete record, at least a record which so far as 
it goes follows the chronological order of events, 
and so enables us to trace the development of the 
Ministry. That this is the case is the assumption 
which underlies many of the modern ‘lives’ of 
Jesus. It has, however, been challenged by recent 
critics. Archdeacon Rawlinson, for example, in 
the Introduction to his Commentary on Mark, 
writes : 


‘It is the conviction of the present editor, 
as the Commentary will make plain, that no 
such developments are to be traced, and that 
such attempts to treat the Marcan arrangement 
of the Gospel materials as supplying an outline, 
in chronological order, of the course of events, 
are profoundly mistaken ’ 


and again : 


‘The most fundamental difficulty of all with 
regard to the “ Marcan hypothesis ”’ is just the 
intrinsic improbability of anything like a 
chronological outline of our Lord’s Ministry, 
or an itinerary of His movements, having been 
preserved, throughout a whole generation of 
oral tradition, by a Church which was not 
primarily interested in such matters. It 
appears to be the clear upshot of the investiga- 
tions to which reference has been made. . 
that it is just the framework and the arrange- 
ment of the materials in our Gospels which 
ought to be set down to the account of the 
Evangelists, the materials themselves being 
derived from tradition.’ 


The ‘ investigations ’ to which Dr. Rawlinson refers 
are chiefly those of the German school of Form- 
geschichte, and in particular of Professor Karl 
Ludwig Schmidt, whose book, Der Rahmen der 


Geschichte Jesu (‘The Framework of the Story of 
Jesus’), is the most thorough treatment of this 
subject that has appeared. 

Professor Schmidt’s thesis is that the Gospel 
according to Mark is compiled out of separate 
pericope, each transmitted as an independent unit 
in the folk-tradition of the Church (a typical 
example is the Leper story in Mk 1*-*). The 
arrangement of these pericope is the work of the 
Evangelist, who in arranging them has had little 
regard for chronology or topography, but groups 
them in the main according to the topics with which 
they deal, or the features of the Ministry which 
they ithasttate: Only where some daium in the 
story itself anchors it to a particular place—as. 
for example, the appearance of a Syrophcenician 
woman anchors Mk 724-89 to ‘the borders of Tyre ’ 
—can we accept a topographical setting. Similar 
internal indications of time scarcely exist until we 
reach the Passion narrative at the close, so that 
there is no secure basis for a chronology. 

Apart from the arrangement, and the insertion 
of such insignificant connecting words as ed§vs and 
maAwv, the work of the Evangelist himself is to be 
recognized in the composition of short generalizing 
summaries (Sammelberichte), which punctuate the 
narrative, help the transition from one pericope tc 
another, and remind the reader that the particulat 
incidents narrated in detail are episodes in a widely 
extended ministry. These summaries can_ be 
recognized by their contrast in manner and content 
to the traditional narrative units. They lack the 
concreteness and particularity of the pericope 
They relate nothing which belongs to one point o: 
space and time to the exclusion of all other time: 
and places. Their verbs are more often in the 
imperfect, the tense of continuous or habitua 
action, than in the aorist, the tense of action at < 
definite point. While the traditional units posses: 
a high historical value, the Sammelberichte are mer 
‘ framework,’ and are not to be taken seriously a: 
a contribution to our knowledge of the course 0: 
the Ministry. 

Professor Schmidt seems to have made out hi: 
case that the main stuff of the Gospel is reducible 
to short narrative units, and that the frameworl 
is superimposed upon these units. But it seem: 
worth while to inquire whether the order in whicl 
the units appear is indeed quite arbitrary, and thi 


_ Iam not quite clear what he means by this. 
_ times he speaks as though the wealth of local 


' disintegrated by the Evangelist. 


‘ 
b 
; 
. of the strict theory of wholly independent units 
f 


framework nothing more than an artificial con- 
struction of the Evangelist. 

_ First, Professor Schmidt himself admits certain 
qualifications to this theory that the Evangelist’s 
materials came to him solely in the form of isolated 
pericope. In some portions of the Gospel he 
recognizes comparatively large blocks which must 
have reached the Evangelist in substantially their 


| present form. Thus the whole Passion-narrative, 


14-16, he thinks took form as a continuous whole 
long before Mark incorporated it in his work. 
Similarly, he recognizes as a single whole the story 
of the Sabbath at Capernaum, 123-°8, which consists 
of four pericope, one of them approximating to the 
character of a Sammelbericht. Not only, he thinks, 


| did it reach the Evangelist in this form, but things 


actually happened so. Again, he thinks it probable 
that two further complexes received their present 


} continuous form at an earlier stage of the tradition 


—one consisting of thé’Storm, the Gadarene Swine, 
Jairus’s Daughter, and the Hemorrhoussa; the 


_ other of the Feeding of the Multitude, the Voyage 
_and the Landing (6%, repeated in S20), In 
' these cases, however, he will not admit that the 


complexes represent an original historical sequence. 
Further, in the central portion of the Gospel, 


_ where notes of place are most frequent, Professor 


Schmidt repeatedly refers to ‘fragments’ or 
‘wreckage ’ (Bruchstiicke, Triimmer) of an itinerary. 
Some- 


indications reflected some real memory of journey- 
ings in particular districts, which might have given 


_ rise to a formal itinerary ; at other times as though 


some such itinerary had once existed, but had been 
I should say 


_ myself that if a narrative started with the words 


éxeidey St dvacras, or the like (774 93° 10+), even the 
simplest of the simple-minded early Christians 


_ would have been disposed to ask wdéev. In other 


words, such narratives can hardly have been wholly 
independent in the tradition. Either they came 
down linked with other pericope, or those who 
heard them told had some kind of outline itinerary 


in their minds, to which they readily related the 


separate stories. In any case, some modification 


must be admitted. If we should infer that some 
ancient and traditional itinerary really lies behind 


_ the record of journeys in the North, then clearly 
_ such an itinerary cannot have been transmitted by 


itself, or for its own sake, but only as a part of an 
outline of the Ministry as a whole. 
~ Once again, the theory that the arrangement has 
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been determined by topical considerations calls for 
critical examination. The clearest case is the series 
of stories of conflicts with the scribes and Pharisees 
(21-3°). But this series Professor Schmidt himself 
is disposed to regard as having been formed in the 
tradition before Mark worked upon it. In that 
case it tells us nothing of his own method of arrange- 
ment. In the next great section, 3’-6!8, the 
dominant motive, dictating the arrangement of the 
material, is, according to Professor Schmidt, the 
mopwors, or hardening, of the people, with the allied 
motive of the ‘ Messianic secret.’ It is true that 
this double theme is prominent from time to time 
in this section ; but it appears also in other sections, 
and even more strongly ; and Professor Schmidt 
himself admits that it is difficult to trace it in all 
pericope of this section. This fact he accounts for 
on the ground that Mark, having decided to place 
here some one particular pericope bearing upon the 
main theme of the section, took over along with it 
other material already connected with it in the 
tradition, connected with it, therefore, by links not 
merely topical. In the two sections which follow, 
the supposed dominant theme is certainly more 
consistently prominent : 614-826 does deal with the 
theme: Jesus among the Gentiles; and 8?’-10% 
is dominated by the thought of the approaching 
Passion. But even here the topical unity of the 
sections is not absolute. The refusal of a sign and 
the saying about leaven (8-15) have no direct 
bearing upon the theme ‘ to the Jew first and also 
to the Greek’ ; and it is difficult to bring the dis- 
cussion of Divorce (10?-!2) under Professor Schmidt’s 
tubric, ‘Jesus and His Disciples: The Imminent 
Passion.’ 

But apart from such qualifications, we may 
legitimately ask, Is this association of narratives \ 
dominated by a particular motive necessarily \ 
artificial or arbitrary? Let us put it in this way: ~ 
Was there, or was there not, a point in the life of. 
Jesus at which He summoned His followers to! 
accompany Him to Jerusalem with the prospect 
of suffering and death? Is it, or is it not, likely 
that from that point on His thought and His speech 
dwelt with especial emphasis upon the theme of 
this approaching Passion? Surely it is on every 
account likely. Thus, if one particular section of 
the Gospel is dominated by that theme, it is not 
because Mark has arbitrarily assembled from all 
quarters isolated pericope referring to the approach- 
ing Passion, but because these pericope originally 
and intrinsically belong to this particular phase of 
the Ministry. Again, Was there, or was there not, 
a period in the life of Jesus when the outstanding 
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feature of the situation was the obduracy of the- 


people of Galilee? That there was, we have the 
best authority for stating. A ‘Q’ saying, accepted 
by Professor Schmidt as unquestionably genuine, 
represents Jesus as upbraiding the citizens of 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin because they 
did not repent. This utterance clearly belongs to 
some particular occasion, and it looks back on a 
period of unfruitful work in Galilee which is now 
regarded as closed. Thus the theme of the zoépwors 
of the people lies in the facts themselves, as they 
were in a particular phase of the Ministry. 

To sum up: the theory of arrangement under 
topical rubrics is on the one hand not a sufficient 
explanation of the order of the Gospel, and on the 
other hand it is often not needed as an explanation, 
since the units have an inner connexion with one 
another grounded in the facts themselves. 

We may now make a fresh start by considering 
some of those passages which Professor Schmidt 
regards as the most characteristic elements in the 
framework supplied by the Evangelist himself— 
the Sammelberichie, or generalizing summaries 
which serve as links between the separate episodes 
in that portion of the Gospel where there is least 
inner connexion between them. Professor Schmidt 
includes here : 


714-15 Summary of the Galilean Ministry. 
721-22 Capernaum: Teaching with Authority. 
ree) Tour of Galilean Synagogues. 

nt By the Sea. 

3/19 Concourse of People; Retirement to 


Hill-country ; Appointment of the 
Twelve. 

33-34 Parabolic Teaching. 

67: 12-13 Mission of the Twelve. 


630 Return of the Twelve. 


The most remarkable of these passages is 31°. 
Professor Schmidt seems to be clearly right in 
regarding this whole passage as a generalizing 
summary. The characteristic features of the 
narrative pericope are absent. We have two bald 
and general descriptions of stages in the Ministry : 
first, a stage of public teaching by the seashore ; and 
secondly, a stage in which Jesus is in retirement in 
the hill-country with a select number of disciples. 
No single and definite act is narrated in such a way 
that we can visualize it as happening on a particular 
day in a particular place. The verbs are mostly 
in the present or imperfect tense. The nucleus of 
each of the two descriptions is a dry catalogue of 
names—names of the districts from which people 
flocked to Jesus, and names of the Twelve Apostles. 
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Thus we have before us a typical éxample “f t el 
kind of thing which Professor Schmidt pore 


or to link the 
follows. “N 
for the situation in pe which, in fact, does not diffe: I 
from the situation in 21-36 A boat i is mentioned ;\) 
but nothing is done with it until ch. 4. Twelve} 
apostles are mentioned, but they play no pa | 
until ch. 6. If Mark composed the passage as See 


work very clumsily. y 

But now let us put together these denice i 
summaries, as Professor Schmidt has marked them.} 
We may neglect 4°3-34, as belonging rather to an|) 


emphasized in niga 


‘After John’s arrest Jesus came into Galilee |)’ 
proclaiming the Kingdom of God in the words, |j)' 
“ The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God | 

has drawn near: repent and believe in the \)* 
Gospel.” And He enters? into Capernaum ; |)! 
and on Sabbath days He would go to synagogue |} ' 
and teach. And all were in a state of astonish- 
ment at His teaching; for He was wont to |)’ 
teach them as one with authority, and not like 
the scribes. And He went proclaiming in the |) 
synagogues throughout Galilee, and casting | 
out demons. And He went out to the seaside, 

and the whole crowd would come to Him, and |)! 
He would teach them. And from Judea and |)! 
Jerusalem, from Idumea and Perea, and the 
districts of Tyre and Sidon, a great throng, |) 
hearing what He was doing, came to Him. |) 

And He told His disciples to have a boat | 
waiting for Him because of the crowds, so that | 
they should not throng Him; for He healed 
many, so that all who had plagues kept pressing 
upon Him to touch Him. And the foul fiends, 
whenever they saw Him, would fall before | 
Him, and cry out, “‘ Thou art the Son of God.” | 
And He would enjoin them not to make Him | 
known. And He goes up into the hill-country, | 
and summons those whom He Himself wanted, 
and they came to Him. And He appointed | 
Twelve that they might be with Him and that } 
He might send them out to preach and to have | 


1 Mk 121, following some MSS in reading elowopeverat, | 
with Schmidt. h 
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authority to expel demons. So He appointed 
the Twelve, and gave Simon the name of Peter ; 
and James son of Zebedee and John his brother ; 
and to them He gave the name Boanerges, 
z.e. Thundermen ; and Andrew and Philip and 
Bartholomew and Matthew and Thomas and 
James son of Alpheus and Thaddeus and 
Simon the Cananean and Judas Iscariot His 
betrayer. And He summons the Twelve and 
began to send them out tyo by two; and He 
used to give them authority over foul fiends ; 
and they went out and preached repentance. 
They kept expelling many demons and anoint- 
ing many sick folk with oil and healing them. 
And the apostles gather to Jesus and reported 
to Him all that they had done and said.’ 


The striking thing here is the way in which the 
‘summaries fall naturally into something very like 
a continuous narrative. We have in fact obtained, 
merely by putting them together, a perspicuous 
- outline of the Galilean Ministry, forming a frame 
into which the separate pictures are set. So con- 
tinuous a structure scarcely arose out of casual 
_ links supplied here and there where the narrative 
| seemed to demand it. But we may raise the 
further question, whether it is the independent 
work of the Evangelist at all. The outline gives a 
_ conspectus of the Galilean Ministry in three stages : 

A. Synagogue preaching and exorcism in Capernaum 
_and elsewhere ; B. Teaching, healing, and exorcism 
by the seashore, in the presence of vast crowds 
_ from all Palestine and beyond; C. Retirement in 
the Hill-country with a small circle of disciples, 
_ who are sent on preaching and healing tours. This 
a the frame into which the pictures (the narrative 


pericope) are to be fitted. But they fit very ill. 
_ Under rubric A we have only two examples of 
_ visits to synagogues ; the third synagogue episode 
comes much later on. With rubric B the case is 
better, for many of the incidents in 4-6 are actually 
_ staged on or near the seashore. If this group had 
followed immediately upon 3! the picture would 
have fitted the frame at this point ; but actually 
the series of seashore stories is separated from its 
_ proper rubric by the third rubric, ‘He goes up to 
the hill-country,’ as well as by the twofold episode 
| 32°85, which has no proper setting in the frame- 
_ work. The third rubric is actually an empty one, 
for there is no particular incident which has its 
setting in a retirement to the hill-country. 
__. Now if you have in hand a set of pictures, and 
desire to frame them, you construct a frame to fit 


| the pictures; but if you have in hand a set of 
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pictures and a frame, not designed to fit one another, 
you must fit them as best you can, and the result 
may be something of a botch. Thus it seems likely 
that in addition to materials in pericopic form, Mark 
had an outline, itself also traditional, to which he 
attempted to work, with incomplete success. 

But Professor Schmidt and Dr. Rawlinson think 
there is some ‘ intrinsic improbability ’ in the idea 
that oral tradition transmitted an outline of the 
Ministry of Jesus in chronological order. As 
against this, we may note that Professor Martin 
Dibelius, in his Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 
has pointed to summary outlines of the life of Jesus 
embedded in the primitive preaching of the Church, 
appearing in various speeches in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Fragments of such an outline he recog- 
nizes also in 1 Co 158-7 and 113-. The evidence, 
he observes, does not suggest that any one outline 
was universal, but it does suggest that some kind 
of outline formed a regular part of the kerygma 
everywhere. The fullest examples of such primitive 
kerygma that we possess are those of Ac 1037-41 
and Ac 13733!. The former passage gives the 
scheme :--preaching of John; baptism of Jesus ; 
beginning of the Ministry in Galilee; healing and 
exorcism; change of scene to Jerusalem; cruci- 
fixion and resurrection. The latter passage contains 
a much fuller account of the preaching of John at 
the beginning, and of the Resurrection at the close. 
Its record of the Ministry is much slighter, but it 
establishes a journey in company with disciples 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, ending with the death 
of Jesus. 

In view of this evidence, I cannot see any intrinsic 


_ Improbability in the supposition that the primitive 


Church did transmit an outline of the Ministry of 
Jesus, with some regard at least to its topographical 
and chronological setting. The outline which we 
have recognized as existing in fragmentary form in 
the framework of Mark may well have belonged to a 
form of the primitive kerygma. It implies a some- 
what more elaborate form of it than those which 
are preserved in the Acts of the Apostles; but 
these, no doubt, are summaries of summaries. 

I submit, therefore, that we are led to conceive 
the materials which Mark took over from tradition 
as being of three kinds : 

(i) Isolated independent pericope, banded down 
without any connexion ; 

(ii) Larger complexes, which again may be of 
various kinds: genuinely continuous narratives ; 
pericope strung upon an itinerary ; pericope con- 
nected by unity of theme. 

(iii) An outline of the whole ministry, designed, 
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perhaps, as an introduction to the Passion-story, 
but serving also as a background of reference for 
separate stories; fragments of this survive in the 
framework of the Gospel. 

In shaping these materials into a Gospel, Mark 
has attempted to work to the traditional outline, 
but he is embarrassed by two facts: (a) the outline 
was far too meagre to provide a setting for all the 
detailed narratives at his disposal, while on the 
other hand it referred to phases of the Ministry 
not illustrated by the detailed narratives; (6) the 
materials were already partially grouped in ways 
which cut across a truly chronological order. Thus 
he was faced by a difficult problem. I suggest he 
has solved it, though not wholly satisfactorily, by 
a compromise between a chronological and a topical 
order. Where the outline gave a clue to the setting 
of particular narrative units or groups of units, he 
has arranged them accordingly. Where groups of 
narrative units came down to him already arranged 
topically, he allowed the arrangement to stand, 
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Literature. 


THE GREEK TRADITION. 


Mr. Pau, ELMER More continues his lengthening 
and well-known series of volumes on ‘ The Greek 
Tradition’ with one he calls The Catholic Faith 
(Milford ; 24s. net}—a title much too ample for 
the contents, round which it hangs baggily. Yet 
the five considerable essays of which the book 
consists all deal, freshly and interestingly and at 
first-hand, with big and central things. 

To Mr. More, as becomes a good Greek, the 
Incarnation is the all-important doctrine of the 
faith ; so much so, that in his thinking it crowds 
into a very secondary place much else the Western 
Church has also underlined. And his mind is 
helped by Greek thought in unusual ways, as when 
he finds the solution of this problem how to state 
fittingly the fact of the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist by the aid of the Platonic Ideas—always 
for him a very present help in mental trouble. 

‘Buddhism and Christianity’ (75 pp.) is a noble 
statement of the former faith—written with know- 
ledge and sympathy and judgment—a really 
admirable summary by one who has caught the 
spirit of the thing through toiling at the sources. 
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the first conflict-story) to what appeared to be its!) ; 
most suitable point in the outline scheme. When} 
he was left with wholly disconnected units on his|f) 
hands, he found place for them as best he could,)}. 
being sometimes guided by topical considerations, |). 
sometimes by a sense of the chronological stage to|}}. 
which the particular episode seemed most naturally |) 
to belong. Thus we need not be so scornful of theg f 
Marcan order as has recently become the fashion,/)): 


though we shall not place in it the implicit confidence 
it once enjoyed. It is in large measure, as Professor |) 
Schmidt argues, the result of the Evangelist’s own|l 
work, rather than directly traditional. But he did|f 
that work not arbitrarily or irresponsibly, but under), 
such guidance as he could find in tradition. It is}/’ 
hazardous to argue from the precise sequence of|), 
the narrative in detail ; yet there is good reason to |, 


“The Creeds’ (45 pp.) is a detailed examination, 
clause by clause, of the Apostles’ Creed. It is 
always helpful when a man opens his soul with |) 
candour, and allows one to see right in. And in his |) 
study Mr. More tells us with frankness what in | 
the faith seems vital to his mind, and what in it | 
trips and confuses him ; and in what sense he holds |} 
the latter. 

In ‘ The Eucharistic Sacrament’ (46 pp.) an in- | 
tense Sacramentarian proves a shrewd and keen, but | 
kindly, critic of the Romanist position. And if in | 
‘The Church’ (38 pp.) the criticism of the Roman | 
view has a sharper stab and an uncomfortable | 
thoroughness, here as elsewhere it is for Protestant- 
ism he reserves his real dislike. When a man 
protested to Lamb, on his declaring that he 
hated some one, ‘But you don’t know him,’ 
he was answered, ‘ Of course I don’t know him! | 
If I did, how could I hate him?’ Mr. More’s | 
conception of Protestantism is a weird affair | 
quite curiously ignorant. Hence, no doubt, the 
dislike. 

The book ends with a long and learned study of | 
Christian Mysticism, written with skill and know- | 
ledge, frankly unsympathetic, and damagingly 


‘critical, though he started out eager to be an 
\ enthusiast. 

This is a full and an arresting book, a little marred 
i by a certain complacency, and still more by a 
| curious sense of spiritual shallowness. Intensely 
\| interested in these things, the author passes all the 
lesser tests with flying colours, but at the real 
touchstones somehow he breaks down. His hands 
are deft and workmanlike ; but the print of the 


nails is just not there. 
f 


| CHRISTIANITY. 


If the importance and value of a book were con- 
ditioned by its size, the latest volume of the ‘ Home 
i) University Library’ would be a very poor book 
indeed, for it is small, contains only about two 
‘hundred and fifty pages, and costs 2s. 6d. net. The 
‘series is edited by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
) Professor Gilbert Murray, and Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, and this is the one hundred and fifty- 
seventh volume in the series. It is called Christi- 
amity, and is written by Mr. Edwyn Bevan, LL.D., 
D.Litt. (Butterworth), and we venture to call 
attention to it because, so far from being unim- 
portant, it is a book of extraor inary value, one of 
the ablest and most suggestive and stimulating 
presentations of its great theme we have met with 
for long. 

_ We have a chapter on ‘ Origins,’ which describes 
primitive Christianity, one on ‘ The Church among 
the Gentiles,’ and then with ‘The Pagan World 
3) and the Church’ we are embarked with the author 
1 On a voyage through the centuries. The story, 
t told i in its essentials and dealing only with broad 
: currents of religious development, is unfolded with 

mazing ability and fascination. The wood is 
never obscured by the trees. It is difficult to detect 
the author’s own religious complexion. We should 
hazard a guess at some form of Anglo-Catholicism, 
but we should not be surprised to find this quite 
wrong, the delineation is so objective, for example, 
the account of the growth of the episcopate. It 
is objective, but it is not ‘ facts’ merely the writer 
deals with. We see the actual religious and 
heological stream growing, and we are shown why 

tendency appeared and that was modified. 
short, you have here a picture of what 
Christianity was, what it became, and what 
‘it is. 

i The most enlightening chapter is the last, in 
| which Dr. Bevan deals with ‘The Present Day.’ 
Tn this he faces the question as to the probable 
e of Christianity, and, quite unobtrusively, 
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he gives us an admirable apologia for the faith. 
Is Christianity to survive in the form of a simpler 
thing, Jesus as a good man, a religion with the 
soul taken out of it? Or as a unitarianism, with 
a God transcendent or immanent ? These are the 
main alternatives, and they are disposed of here 
with brief but consummate skill. The reader 
must find his way to the detailed discussion 
for himself, and he will be richly rewarded. 
Indeed, we may say the same of the book as a 
whole. It is quite admirable and deserves a wide 
circulation. 


EARLY MYSTICISM. 


There must be far more mystics in this bustling 
world than anybody would suppose. For the 
stream of books upon that subject never dries. 
Here is another—Studies in Early Mysticism in the 
Near and Middle East, by Miss Margaret Smith, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Sheldon Press; 12s. 6d. net). Dr. 
Smith has tried her wings in two previous volumes 
—her handbook, ‘ An Introduction to the History 
of Mysticism,’ and her interesting life of ‘ Rabta,’ 
that great woman mystic of Islam. But here she 
puts forth all her powers in a daring and scholarly 
venture, which she calls ‘An Account of the Rise 
and Development of Early Christian Mysticism in 
the Near and Middle East up to the Seventh Century, 
and of the Subsequent Development of Mysticism 
in Islam known as Sufism, together with Some 
Account of the Relationship between Early 
Christian Mysticism and the Earliest Form of 
Islamic Mysticism.’ Such a sub-title is a gate 
that leads one out into a far-stretching landscape, 
with roads well trodden, almost beaten hard, and 
others that have been little frequented by us 
Westerners. On both the authoress shows herself 
a capable and well-instructed guide. A crowd of 
figures well known and little known, Christian and 
Muslim, meet us upon our way; each with his 
views of God to give us, his fund of experiences of 
Him to share with us. And chapters on the 
Meaning and Nature of Mysticism, the early 
relations of Christianity and Islam, Mysticism in 
Orthodox Islam, and a Study of Sufism are full of 
valuable guidance and facts. Dr. Smith, while 
very sure that Mysticism is a practically universal 
spiritual tendency, is quite clear that Sufism 
derives straight from the Christian mystics in the 
main, and not directly from the Hellenistic and 
Buddhistic sources, from which some hold that it 
flows. A scholarly work is rounded off by an 
excellent bibliography. 
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- THE SCIENTIST AS METAPHYSICIAN. 


Mr. C. E. M. Joad has given us in Philosophical 
Aspects of Modern Science (Allen & Unwin ; tos. 6d. 
net) a stimulating, provocative, and, in many 
respects, valuable study. It is common knowledge 
that the scientists have become metaphysicians ; 
and we have ourselves been long persuaded that 
from the scientific abandonment of mechanistic 
views some friends of religion have been drawing 
more encouragement than is warranted. This 
view is developed in the work before us, which aims 
at showing that ‘the reaction against materialism 
and mechanism has gone too far.’ The scientist, 
often with little knowledge of the history of 
philosophy, has become metaphysical, and his 
metaphysics is unsound. 

The idealism of Eddington and Jeans and the 
views of Bertrand Russell are here subjected 
to a sharp and incisive criticism. With some 
points of the criticism we are not deeply im- 
pressed, but on the whole we agree with the 
author. Of great value is the clear exposition of 
what views those three popular writers actually 
hold. 

Mr. Joad’s main thesis is thus expressed. ‘ The 
researches of the scientist are, equally with the 
perceptions of the plain man, the moral conscious- 
ness of the good man, the sensitivity of the artist, 
and the religious experience of the mystic, revelatory 
of reality, epistemologically they stand on equal 
terms. ... If any of them gives us information 
about a world external to ourselves, so also do the 
others.’ Far less satisfactory in our judgment is 
the position taken in the last section of the book 
entitled ‘ Philosophy and the Temper of Science,’ 
in which the author sets out his conception of the 
essence of that religion which alone is worth serious 
respect. Religion is just recognition of the other, 
reverence of it and submission to it. It is only 
foolish vanity to think that the Universe should 
be designed to satisfy human longings and aspira- 
tions. Our conception of Deity must be governed 
by two conditions. ‘We must not conceive 
it in the likeness of ourselves, and we must 
not conceive it as capable of oneness of being 
with ourselves.’ In other words, we must not 
in our vanity hope for communion with God. 
Despite the argumentation of Mr. Joad, most 
of our readers, we imagine, will continue to do 
what he deprecates—regard ‘the Reality at the 
back of things not only as worthy of man’s 
admiration, but as friendlygand even akin to his 
nature.’ 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


The earliest existing Edicts of Toleration were 
issued in the third century B.c. by the Indian King 
Asoka, who was confronted by the struggle within 
his dominions between Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism. In Europe the principle of toleration 
received definite expression for the first time in the 
Roman Imperial Edicts of the fourth century a.D., 
which sought to put an end to the persecution 
of the Christians. But it was the Reformation: 
conflict within Christendom in the sixteenth 
century that raised the question of toleration in 
its modern form. 

It may be that, as J. B. Bury affirms, we owe 
the modern principle of toleration to the Italian 
group of Reformers (of whom Faustus Socinus is 
the most prominent) who were the fathers of 
Unitarianism ; but there are evidences of tolerant 
thought in the sixteenth century in other circles) 
than the Socinian. In a recent valuable work, 
marked by great learning and by scholarly care 
and competence, Dr. W. K. Jordan, Instructor and 
Tutor in Harvard University, has traced the: 
development of thought in England on the subject 
of religious toleration, from the beginning of th 
English Reformation to the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. The volume, which is supplied with a 
bibliography of remarkable scope and excellence, 
is entitled The Development of Religious Toleration 
in England (Allen & Unwin ; 21s. net). 

“There can be little doubt,’ says the author, 
“that the modern tolerance towards religious 
diversity has a large content of indifference, but 
religious toleration was achieved, at least in England, 
before public indifference to theological questions 
had attained a place of dominant influence.’ 

Dr. Jordan first considers the status of the 
problem prior to the Elizabethan settlement of 
religion, pointing out that the pre-Elizabethan 
period was not without tolerant literature (as 
witness More’s Utopia), but that opinion in favour 
of toleration was not well focused or powerful. 
In the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, until 1576, na 
extended or analytical defence of the concept of 
toleration was produced among the dominant 
governmental and Anglican groups. But the way 
was kept open for the development of toleration, 
Even Whitgift, the greatest apologist for the 
Church of England in that era, was surprisingly 
moderate in his views on toleration in comparison 
with his Puritan opponent Cartwright. In the 
second half of the reign, after 1576, the attitude 
of the dominant groups towards the problem oj 
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Teligious dissent underwent modification, par- 
ticularly through the Roman Catholic policy. In 
disavowing any spiritual purpose in its policy of 
repressing Catholic propaganda the State attained 
at one bound to religious toleration. Hooker best 
Tepresents Anglican thought, which reflected 
governmental policies and difficulties, at the end 
of the Elizabethan period. As for the minority 
groups during the Elizabethan period, the Puritans 
both excluded themselves from power and assisted 
the cause of religious toleration by the very repul- 
sion they felt towards the tolerant and compre- 
hensive policy of the Elizabethan settlement. The 
Separatists, among whom Brownists and Baptists 
alike were convinced of the wrongfulness of per- 
secution, made by the very fact of their separation 
_an important contribution to the development of 
toleration. 
b Dr. Jordan deals also with lay thought on the 
subject, devoting much space to an account of 
| Acontius, who, influenced no doubt by Fastus 
- Socinus, was the first man in England to enunciate 
| a systematic and philosophical defence of religious 
toleration. The concluding chapter of the book 
treats of Roman Catholic thought in the period 
under review. Although the Catholics were the 
‘Most severely repressed of any of the nonconforming 
groups, they did not advance the idea_of religious 
toleration, being evidently unprepared to abandon 
‘or to modify the ancient theory of doctrinal uni- 
formity. 


THE GNOSTICS. 


Church and Gnosis, by the Rev. F. C. Burkitt, 
D.D. (Cambridge University Press; 6s. net), 
| eee the Morse Lectures delivered at Union 
Seminary, New York, in October 1931. The 
subject is one in whith Professor Burkitt is 
‘thoroughly at home, and he has given us an 
“extremely lucid, interesting, and sympathetic study 
of Christian thought and speculation in the second 
century. He shows that the Gnostics were essen- 
‘tially Christian and not consciously heretical. 
| ‘Christian doctrine during the second century was 
in a process of formulation. The great Gnostic 
inkers were Heretics, not in the sense that they 

eft the high road, but in the sense that the track 
along which they went was not the direction along 
which the high road was afterwards constructed.’ 
What they did was to make a serious attempt to 
ormulate and express the ordinary Christianity 
z terms and categories which suited the science 
and philosophy of the day. Two elements in the 
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faith proved in an especial degree to be stumbling- 
blocks, the Old Testament and Christian eschat- 
ology, and here the Gnostics diverged most widely 
from the orthodox creed. Yet some of their 
speculations are found to be ‘really thoughtful 
and show kinship with some modern philosophical 
and psychological conceptions.’ Professor Burkitt 
devotes one lecture to a learned discussion of the 
teaching of the Mandsans, in which he argues 
powerfully against the ‘ paradoxical theory,’ which 
has recently found considerable favour ‘that these 
Mandezans are partly derived from non-Christian 
followers of John the Baptist . . . and that our 
Gospel of John is only a Christianized rewriting of 
an original Gospel of John the Baptist, which had 
the Baptist and not Jesus Christ for its Hero.’ 

Professor Burkitt has written with distinction 
on a fascinating theme, which is not without its 
bearing on the problems of to-day. In this 
twentieth century, when new ideas in physics and 
astronomy are believed by many to be leading to 
a revolution in theological thought, it is highly 
instructive to study the attempts which were made 
in the second century to harmonize Christian truth 
with the Ptolemaic system, which was then regarded 
as the most up-to-date science. It inevitably 
suggests the query of how long it will be till 
Copernicus and Einstein go to join Ptolemy in the 
limbo of antiquated theories. 


A STUDY IN CHURCH HISTORY. 


The Rev. John A. Duke, B.D., D.Litt., is to be 
congratulated on his scholarly work, The Columban 
Church (Milford; tos. net). In it he reveals 
himself as an able and learned student of history, 
critical in his estimates, cautious in his judgments, 
and unafraid to betray his personal sympathies. 
His book is also to be commended for its clear and 
attractive style, its careful documentation, its 
useful table of authorities, and the fulness of its 
index. We are sure that so accurate an author 
will be grateful for the observation that on p. 178 
and p. 194 ‘ Fraser’ should be ‘ Frazer,’ and on 
p- 79 ‘ Wigton’ should be ‘ Wigtown,’ and that 
on p. 105 ‘ Hertford ’ is misspelled ‘ Herford.’ 

His first chapter deals with the very obscure 
subject of the Pre-Columban Christianity of 
Britain, North Britain, and Ireland. He thinks 
that the great Welsh saint, St. Cadoc, has suffered 
a strange neglect hitherto at the hands of all the 
historians of the Church in Scotland. He also 
thinks that there are very serious objections against 
the recent view, advocated by Dr. A. B. Scott and 
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Dr. Douglas Simpson, that there was a pre-Columban 
Pictish Church in North Britain, fully organized 
and covering all the country, founded by St. 
Ninian. 

The second chapter treats of the growth of the 
Columban Church in Ireland, North Britain, and 
Britain, and pays due honour to St. Columba, 
St. Aidan, and St. Cuthbert. The third chapter 
treats of the decline of the Columban Church in 
Britain, North Britain, and Ireland, of its gradual 
conquest and absorption by the Church of Rome. 
Here Dr. Duke would refute the traditional view, 
held since Bede, that with the decision of the 
Synod of Whitby, and with the withdrawal of 
Colman and his followers from Lindisfarne to Iona, 
the Columban Church came to an end in Britain. 
Long after Whitby, he contends, the Columban 
Church continued to make its presence felt amid 
the scenes of its former conquests. 

The fourth and concluding chapter discusses 
the characteristics of the Columban Church—its 
organization, religious customs, orthodoxy, and 
independence. On the organization Dr. Duke 
says : ‘A Church whose primates had no commission 
from Rome, whose bishops had no dioceses and 
were subject to the authority of presbyters, and 
whose presbyters were not considered qualified to 
perform the act of ordination—affords little to 
Roman or Episcopalian or Presbyterian to support 
any of their respective theories of Church govern- 
ment.’ 

There are nine appendixes dealing with special 
liturgical and historical points, and not the least 
valuable of them is that in which Dr. Douglas 
Simpson’s ‘ Life’ of St. Columba is subjected to a 
searching scrutiny. 


MUSSOLINI AND STALIN. 


An important book has been written by Count 
Carlo Sforza which he calls European Dictatorships 
(Allen & Unwin; 8s. 6d. net). Count Sforza has 
every right to speak on questions of European 
policy. He has been a prominent figure in post- 
war Italy. He was High Commissioner for the 
Allies in Constantinople. As Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs he made the treaty of Rapallo with 
Jugo-Slavia in 1920. After his resignation as 
Foreign Minister he went to Paris as Ambassador, 
but resigned on the introduction of the Fascist 
régime. As a Senator he led the opposition to 
Mussolini in the Upper House for several years, 
and he has travelled extensively in all the countries 
about which he writes. 
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In this book (which has been translated into 
German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Czech) 
he gives an account of the dictatorships set up in 
Italy, Russia, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Turkey, Spain 
—and very nearly in Germany! (‘The German 
Danger’). Hitler he describes as a fantastic 
imitation of Mussolini. Naturally the author 
devotes much of his space to the Italian régime 
under Mussolini. Those who have, more or less 
reluctantly, admired Mussolini because, first, he 
saved Italy from Bolshevism, and, second, because 
he saved her from economic disaster, will find 
these achievements bluntly denied here. They 
will also read of many oppressive, and even terrible, 
acts done under, and by authority of, fascism which 
reveal it as an oppressive tyranny, dangerous to 
liberty. Certainly Count Sforza’s picture must be 
considered if we are to understand the Italy of 
to-day. 

The most interesting part of the book, after the 
Italian part, is that devoted to Russia. It is an 
amazing fact that so small a number, comparatively, 
of people who constitute the Communist party 
should be able to hold down, and impose their will 
upon, a hundred and thirty millions of Russian 
people. The population is mainly peasants, and 
the future of Bolshevism in Russia depends on what 
the peasantry do in the long run. It is also true 
that Bolshevism will not last in Russia unless she 
can spread it elsewhere. Hence the frantic efforts 
of the propaganda in Germany, France, and 
Britain. Count Sforza does not commit himself 
to any prediction about its future. The peasants 
are its real danger, and successful resistance to its 
doctrines from other nations would in the end be 
fatal to it. 

‘Dictatorships,’ says this author, ‘are simply 
the natural continuance of the state of mind which 
was let loose.’ But to rule by fear degrades ruler 
and ruled alike. Liberalism and democracy alone 
can rescue us from this new form of slavery, and 
we and our sons will see the nations return to their 
better ideals. So ends the Count, on a note of 
optimism. 


MENDEL. 


In 1924 Dr. Hugo Iltis of Briinn, a specialist 
in Botany, Biology, and Heredity, published a 
useful and interesting book on the life and work of 
Gregor Johann Mendel, the famous discoverer of 
the Mendelian laws of heredity. The work has. 
now been translated into English by Eden and 
Cedar Paul under the title Life of Mendel (Allen 
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& Unwin ; 12s. 6d. net). It contains ten illustra- 
tions in the text and twelve plates. 
The biographer has performed his task with 
great thoroughness, and presented to us not only 
an authoritative and satisfying account of Mendel’s 
‘outward life from the time of his humble birth at 
Heinzendorf in Eastern Silesia in 1822 to his death 
in 1884 while Abbot of the Monastery of St. Thomas 
at Altbriinn in Moravia, but also an intimate 
‘exposition of Mendel’s scientific work, showing 
‘how he reached the results outlined in his now 
classical monograph on ‘ Plant-Hybridisation’ 
(1865), and how that short monograph, forgotten 
for decades, within a few short years after its 
Tediscovery gave a great impetus to biological 
study and has supplied recent biological research 
with its central theme of Mendelism. ‘ The little 

essay published in the “‘ Proceedings of the Briinn 
Society for the Study of Natural Science” has 
given a stimulus to all branches of biology, with 

the result that the study of heredity, in its neo- 

mendelian form of genetics, has become one of 
‘the most important branches of contemporary 
_ Tesearch.’ 

The general reader will not follow Dr. Iltis in all 

_ his technical descriptions of biological matters, but 
he will learn to appreciate the spirit of the retiring 
¢ investigator who was so happy among his flowers 
_ and his bees, and whose ill fate it was to be elected 
_ to high prelatical office. The expert reader may 
- not agree with Dr. Iltis in all his appraisements of 
_ the work of Mendel and other biologists, but he will 
be grateful to him for his careful endeavours to set 
forth the Mendelian theory and to place it in its 
true historical setting. 


The Six Ways of Knowing, by Mr. D. M. Datta, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Allen & Unwin ; 15s. net), is a book 
for specialists. It is a critical study of the Vedanta 
theory of knowledge, and a thorough piece of work 
by competent hands, in which the principles of 
‘Indian logic are exhaustively considered, and 
compared with those familiar in the West. What 
are the sources of knowledge ? Indian philosophy, 
in one school and another, has maintained that 
there are six—Perception, Inference, Authority, 
Comparison, Assumption, and Non - cognition. 
‘These are examined, one by one, in workmanlike 
chapters which carry us into a somewhat rarified 
tmosphere of psychological and epistemological 
ion, and into a bewildering babel of con- 
schools of thought; but always with 
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lucidity of statement and real helpfulness in reveal- 
ing the working of the Indian mind. Sucha chapter 
as that on the Place and Function of Self in Percep- 
tion may be taken as an illustration, cutting a path 
for us through some of the most fundamental and 
baffling aspects of Eastern mentality. The book 
can appeal to but a limited circle, but by those 
who want to understand their India and its con- 
tribution to human thought, it has a right to 
be considered. 


India, we are continually being reminded, is a 
land of villages, yet it is the doings of the rich, of 
the student class, of the political agitator which 
are mostly chronicled. The daily life of the vast 
mass of India’s peasantry is but little known. 
Behind Mud Walls in India, by Charlotte and 
Wilham H. Wiser (Allen & Unwin; 6s. net), is a 
rare bit of work which will come as a revelation to 
many. The writers with their two boys have 
made themselves at home in a north Indian village, 
and having won the confidence of the community 
they have now written of village life from the 
inside. The record is straightforward and un- 
sensational, but it gives a wonderfully vivid picture 
and produces on the mind an indelible impression. 
This little book cannot be too widely read and 
pondered by all who would seek to understand the 
real India. 


The Lord’s Prayer, by Mr. Friedrich Rittelmeyer 
(Macmillan ; 9s. net), has been translated from the 
German by Mr. S. M. K. Gandell. We have abund- 
ance of books on the Lord’s Prayer, but this little 
book has a flavour of its own. It was written 
during the War, and the viewpoint and illustrations 
are distinctively German. But at the same time it 
breathes the purest spirit of German piety and 
shows a profound insight into the mind of Christ. 


The Legacy of Islam, edited by the late Sir 
Thomas Arnold, C.1.E., Litt.D. (Milford; 15s. 
net), is a book of four hundred pages, beautifully 
printed, bound, and illustrated, in which a dozen 
experts recount in separate departments—such as 
Geography, Art, Architecture, Literature, Theology 
and Philosophy, Law, Medicine, Music, Astronomy, 
and Mathematics—the astounding achievements 
of the Muslims, and indicate how deep their mark 
is cut into our life and thought unto this day. The 
book is too detailed for review. Enough to praise 
its scholarship, and fullness, and lucidity. With 
men like the late Sir Thomas Arnold, Professors 
Nicholson and Gibb, Principal Guillaume, Baron 
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Carra de Vaux, and the like, one has the best of 
guides into a rich and fascinating country. 


Helps for over-burdened ministers are very 
numerous. They appeal to some, and not at all 
to others. At any rate here is the latest, and, it 
may be asserted, the most comprehensive, in The 
Expositor’s Minister's Annual, 1932, compiled and 
edited by Mr. Joseph M. Ramsey (Oliphants ; 
12s. 6d. net). There are three hundred and fifteen 
original Sermons, besides Offertory Prayers, Sunday 
School Lessons, Hymns, and other matter, and it 
all seems good in its kind. 


Exorcism and the Healing of the Sick, by the Rev. 
R. M. Woolley, D.D. (S.P.C.K. ; 3s. 6d. net), deals 
with its subject from the purely historical point 
of view, the writer having designedly ‘ abstained 
entirely from dealing with present-day conditions 
and needs.’ Exorcism is the topic chiefly treated, 
and a catena of extracts from early Christian writers 
is given to show how this power, which was originally 
a Charisma or direct gift of the Spirit to an individual, 
was taken over and regularized as one of the 
functions of the priesthood and transformed into a 
sacrament. 


We have received The Christian Life, volume i1., 
which deals with ‘ Discipline’ (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. 
net). Edited by the Rev. Oscar Hardman, D.D., 
it consists of ten chapters—‘ The Growth of 
Christian Character,’ ‘ Religious and Moral Training 
of Children,’ ‘ Direction in Holiness of Life,’ ‘ Direc- 
tion in Spiritual Reading, Prayer, and Meditation,’ 
‘The Forgiveness of Sins,’ ‘ The Church’s Ministry 
of Reconciliation,’ ‘The Practice of Sacramental 
Confession,’ ‘ Classes and Types of Penitents,’ ‘ The 
Obligation of Satisfaction for Sin,’ and ‘The 
Reward of Righteousness.’ From the very titles 
it may be gathered that the book is written from 
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The Messtas in BAudaiom and Christianity. — 


By THE REVEREND A. GurItLtaAuME, M.A., M.R.A.S., CutHamM, ABINGDON. 


Dr MacsripE, the founder of these sermons 
on Messianic Prophecy, was happy in the choice 
of their terms of reference: ‘The application of 


1A sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford, 25th January 1932. 
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the Anglo-Catholic point of view, and if we are not |} 
mistaken, aims at restoring to the Church of England |f_ 
a penitential system. Apart from that ‘ tendency,’ | 
the papers are interesting and suggestive; and |} 
Canon Mozley’s chapter on ‘ The Forgiveness of \f 
Sins ’ is alone sufficient to give value to the volume. jj 


In a portly and handsome volume, English 
Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson: A Study 
of its Literary Aspects (S.P.C.K. ; 21s. net), Mr. W. jf 
Fraser Mitchell, M.A., B.Litt., sets before us the i)” 
fruits of a scholarly study of the history of preaching | i: 
in England during the seventeenth century. That jj 
was emphatically an age of preachers, an age, too, }f 
when the pulpit exercised an enormous influence in |f 
shaping English prose. To show this action and re- |)" 
action between preaching and literature is the main |} 
end in view. To realize it has entailed a long and i ’ 
minute study. On the results we cordially congratu- a 
late the author, whose book is a mine of informa- | 
tion—all of it interesting and much of it curious. |’ 


A Running Commentary on the Gospel according | 
to St. Luke, by the Rev. E. W. S. Packard (S.C.M. ; }} 
5s. net), is ‘ intended primarily for schools—for the | 
pupil’s own reading in the upper forms of public | 
and secondary schools and in other forms for the use |’ 
of the teacher.’ On one page it gives a translation | 
of the text which makes free use of the A.V. and | 
the R.V., deviating from them only where their 
meaning appears obscure or archaic or in any way |f)' 
inadequate. On the opposite page is the com- | 
mentary, not in the form of detached notes, but | 
written as a continuous and very readable narrative. | 
Critical questions are barely touched on, but an | 
endeavour is made to elucidate the meaning of the |) 
Gospel and convey something of its dramatic | 
quality. The whole is admirably done and is | 
interesting enough to waken the mind eyen of a 
listless schoolboy. 


the prophecies in Holy Scripture respecting the |) 
Messiah to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 
Application is a generous term: it is not exclusive. | 
There may be other and more obvious interpreta- | 
tions of prophecies which were once regarded as | 
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Messianic, of the kind that we find in most modern 
commentaries on the several books of the Old 
Testament. But the traditional Christian inter- 
pretation of the prophecies of the Old Testament 
'Mnay coexist with these literal, and historically more 
accurate, interpretations without compelling us to 
“confute the arguments of Jewish commentators.’ 
We may, mutatis mutandis, accept the synagogal 
interpretation of many prophecies in the Old Testa- 
ment and yet hold firmly to the view that their 
Spiritual and prophetic significance was not ex- 
hausted when their immediate objective was gained. 
Thus it is well known that the common Jewish 
view of Isaiah 53 is that the nation of Israel is the 
subject, a view which the vast majority of Old 
Testament scholars endorses. This almost cer- 
tainly was the primary intention of the prophet, 
but vicarious suffering and atoning love remain an 
ideal rather than a principle of historic Israel. 
Again and again the history of the Hebrews 
‘shows that the prophets attached their visions of 
_an ideal future to some event which seemed to 
,them of fundamental importance—for example, 
the Return from Exile, the Restoration of the 
Temple Worship, the Resuscitation of the Dynasty 
of David, and other happenings in time and place ; 
with the attainment of the material objective the 
vision and realization of the ideal hope—universal 
happiness in the visible sovereignty of God re- 
ceded to the horizon. Such was, and such always 
has been, the lot of those who would connect the 
reign of God’s anointed with the attainment of 
temporal peace and prosperity in any definite 
epoch and definite historic association. Inasmuch 
as man’s nature demands food and raiment, health 
and security from war and pestilence and famine, 
een from the fear of poverty, and the removal 


of everything implicit in the punishment of Adam, 
both Judaism and Christianity await a state of 
happiness amid these blessings, a state of universal 
godliness in which God’s presence can be felt. 
Differences between the arguments of Christian 
and Jewish commentators tend to disappear if we 
eee the copious literature of allegorical inter- 
pretation from our consideration. The essential 
_ difference between Judaism and Christianity to-day 
“resides in the doctrine of the Person of Christ 
rather than in the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
tment. Modern thought in Jewry as in Christendom 
has cut itself free from that school of writers which 
saw in every phase of Hebrew literature—psalms, 
Becotic poetry, prophecy, and wisdom literature, a 
- detailed description in allegorical form of the 
Beatamount issue of their own day. How surprising 
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it would be, for instance, if two graduates of this 
University were overheard in an argument as to 
whether the physical charms of Solomon’s beloved 
referred to the statutes and commandments of 
Moses or to the Person and Attributes of Jesus 
Christ—themes which in the past have occupied 
many volumes. To imagine such a debate is to 
realize its absurdity. Yet the New Testament and 
the writings of the Christian fathers abound in 
exegesis of this kind, not less than the Talmud 
and the Jewish commentaries on the Pentateuch. 
Finally, as it is obvious that we cannot assert that 
any one allegorical interpretation is exclusively 
the right one, so it is obvious that the instruction 
“to confute Jewish commentators’ may safely be 
left to fall into desuetude. 

If we can rid ourselves of the accretions of 
the past—the beam as well as the mote—we can 
the better consider general principles. What is the 
significance of the phenomenon of Messianism ? 
Expressed in its crudest form it would seem to be 
the belief in the coming of a divinely sent King 
who will bring complete happiness and felicity to 
his people. As such it was not a belief which was 
peculiar to the Hebrews or even to the Semites ; 
it may well have its roots in the instinctive yearnings 
of human nature. Among primitive societies the 
fervent wish that a great and beneficent king who 
had perished in battle for his country might return 
from the mansions of the dead begot the belief 
that he would so return ; examples could be cited 
from regions so far apart as Northern Europe, 
Southern Arabia, and South America. A king 
thus invested with the power of the world of spirits 
would confer peculiar blessings upon his people 
and bring to them a power and pre-eminence hitherto 
unknown. In such a form, sometimes idealized 
and spiritualized Messianism survives among 
Muslims, Jews, and Christians. 

Among the Hebrews the Messianic hope was 
never an isolated article of faith. It did not, and 
it could not, stand by itself. When he came the 
ideal king would indeed save Israel from all the 
miseries of the world, but he was in himself but a 
means to an end, and that end was complete 
reconciliation with God. All the prophets from 
the eighth century onwards speak of the righteous 
as suffering under the tyranny and injustice of 
their fellow-countrymen as well as from the assaults 
of the heathen. Salvation for the future, as they 
saw it, lay in an overwhelming overthrow of existing 
authority, whether native or foreign, and a judg- 
ment so severe and catastrophic that a complete 
break with the evil past would be made. Evil- 
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doers would be rooted out, and potential evil-doers 
would perceive the error of their ways and turn 
unto the Lord their God. The prophets realized 
how much of the sum of human suffering and 
misery was due to the sins of evil men, and there- 
fore they believed and hoped that if these same 
evil men could be destroyed general happiness 
must ensue. With the example of the past behind 
them they were not so credulous as to believe that 
a new heart could be created at once in all men 
unless supernatural force was exerted. The first 
step, however, must be the elimination of the 
power of evil, localized in the persons of the 
oppressors of the righteous. Thus Isaiah looked 
for and prophesied the destruction of the Assyrian, 
Jeremiah the downfall of Jerusalem, Daniel the 
overthrow of the Hellenic kingdoms. Jesus, on 
the other hand, had no such limited aim. The 
tyranny of Rome and the exactions of Rome’s 
provincial governors occupied little or no place in 
His preaching. Although the Romans brought 
His earthly ministry to a sudden and violent end, 
He hardly allowed them a place in His life. Here 
is one of the greatest differences between the 
teaching of Jesus and the teaching of the prophets. 
Though, like them, He attacked the hypocrisy and 
wickedness of certain classes of people who were 
then alive, the political and professionally religious 
classes of His age, His kingdom was in no way 
bound up with the fortunes of those classes or any 
other class. He did not preach that the Pharisees 
must be destroyed before universal righteousness 
could be attained ; nor did He localize evil in any 
nation or group of individuals. Evil was in men— 
born of the spirit of evil which in some mysterious 
way held sway in the world of men. Jesus seems 
to have taught that evil men must not be resisted. 
He sternly rebuked the disciples who enjoyed His 
closest intimacy for supposing that the old method 
of calling down fire from heaven to destroy one’s 
enemies could be used against the adversaries of 
the Son of Man. While careful to avoid the 
assertion that the doctrine of non-resistance—or 
passive resistance of evil—was first taught by our 
Lord, we may fairly claim that it was He who 
first, by word and deed, left it as the supreme 
over-riding principle of His disciples’ actions. 
Medieval and modern Jewish writers who have 
studied the teaching of Jesus have perceived this, 
and pointed to the painful and obvious contradic- 
tion between the commandment of Jesus and the 
practice of His professed followers. The Jewish 
Encyclopedia contains, for Christians, a shameful 
and humiliating account of fire and sword used by 
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Christian clergy i in defiance of the command of the |) 
Son of Man. In Protestant countries, however, 
where the persecution of Jews has not been tolerated 
for some centuries, there is a growing and increasing |} 
recognition of the value of this teaching of Jesus }: 
which should pave the way for the ultimate re- 
conciliation between Christianity and Judaism—a 
reconciliation which need not necessarily involve j 
the sacrifice of principle on either side. To many 
Christians a religion which ignored the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, of Atonement by the 
blood of Christ, of Baptismal regeneration, would 
not be Christianity at all. But we have not the 
right to assert that such beliefs are of more import- 
ance in the sight of God than those principles for 
which the Messiah died. Has it not been a lasting 
misfortune to mankind that the first charge on the 
energies of the Messiah’s first followers was given |}. 
to polemics with the Jews about circumcision, the jj 
place of the Law of Moses in the life of the Christian, 
and the exact method of justification before God, |} 
rather than to the assertion that Man must display 
always and everywhere the divine attribute of 
Love? At any rate, though Judaism and Chris- 
tianity are founded upon the revelation of God to 
the prophets and lawgivers of old, co-operation § 
between them has never been achieved. Yet none 
who is familiar with the virtues of Jewish family 
life, with Jewish steadfastness in religious persecu- 
tion, and with the high tradition of probity in 
commerce which is the mark of the religious Jew, 
can doubt that the Jewish Church, were it willing 
to co-operate with the Christian Church, could 
accomplish great things in the present age. 

But co-operation must have some common 
ground, and at first sight there is a great difference | 
between the Messiah of the Old Testament and the | 
Christ of the New. I venture to believe that if § 
the underlying principle of Messianism be examined | 
carefully this difference will almost entirely vanish. 
I say ‘almost’ because St. Paul’s deliberate sub- 
stitution of the Israel of Gentiles for the Chosen 
People destroyed the Jews’ pre-eminence in the 
kingdom of Jehovah which the Old Testament 
gives them unreservedly. 

Originally the Messianic hope centred on the 
theocratic government of Israel’s God Jehovah 
for which the prophets yearned: a Messiah was 
not always present to their mind. Indeed, it is 
well known that one school of writers in the Old 
Testament abhorred the idea of human kings hil 
as disloyalty to the primitive immediate ip 
of Jehovah. To all the prophets the kingship of 
Jehovah was an actual reality, not a pious hope. — 


The decline of prophecy brought a modification 
of the belief in the sovereignty of Jehovah. There 
was no man who could say: Thus saith the Lord, 
the King, the Holy One of Israel. The God of Israel 
no longer had His living oracle. In the place of the 
prophet stood those who read: Thus hath the 
Lord said; and often they went on to add the 
‘supposed meaning of the divine oracles. Jehovah 
‘was removed more and more from His people. He 
had not left them without hope in the world, but 
that hope was not to be achieved by the working 
out of spiritual and material forces then existent, 
so much as by divine intervention in an ideal 
future. The figure of the Messiah did not emerge 
with any clearness from the background of the 
kingdom and sovereignty of God until the Targums 
‘had established themselves in the religious use of 
the community. 

Furthermore, the connexion between temporal 
‘power and national holiness beneath the immediate 
‘tule of Israel’s God was never admitted by all 
Israel. In the heroic struggle of the Maccabees 
‘against the forces of heathenism, which had all the 
‘support of Greek civilization with its overwhelming 
‘intellectual superiority, the Pharisees were never 
whole-hearted. Some there were who felt that 
Israel as a whole were accursed and could never 
Keep the Law while the country was governed and 
administered by aliens who knew not the Law and 
whose fasts and feasts and holy days took no heed 
of Moses. To ensure the keeping of the Law in 
these conditions, every single activity of social life 
was hedged about with prohibitions which impeded 
“the free course of the national life: buying and 
‘selling, washing, travelling, and even sleeping in 
‘the presence of a heathen domination were not 
‘natural and spontaneous acts, but the subject of 
age restrictions and the cause of anxious thought 
| Test the command of God should have been set at 
‘Raught. St. Paul, originally a faithful and devoted 
harisee, confesses how hard these restrictions 
pressed upon him, and the fact that in the Christian 
“era Jews no longer feel that the keeping of the Law 
in accordance with the traditions of the elders is a 
burden is not of great significance. The Jew no 
longer lives in a world of heathen, of things offered 
to idols, where official religious sanction is given to 
enclose orgies. His own principles have triumphed 
in the civilized world ; they have been taken over 
_ bodily by Christianity. 
~ In many of the later texts of the Old Testament 
advent of the Messiah is thrown upon the 
ackground of a universal judgment, when God 
ll openly avenge Himself upon the heathen and 
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vindicate His righteous servants. Similarly in 
the New Testament, the Book of Revelation, 
despairing of the world of experience, speaks of a 
new Jerusalem coming down from heaven, a city 
in which sorrow, sighing, and pain will be no more 
known, where the immediate presence of God and 
the Lamb is light ineffable, so that the light of sun 
and moon, if it be present, is yet unperceived. 
The revelation of St. John the Divine, the last book 
in the Christian Bible, is more truly Messianic than 
any book in the Jewish canon of Holy Scripture. 

We are accustomed to think of the Messiah as 
having already come, and we are taught to pray for 
all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics who have 
not grasped that wonderful fact. But the truth is 
that in one sense, and for the ordinary man of any 
race or country who desires to see the influence of 
the divine presence in everyday life and thought, 
the Messiah has not come at all. In the meaning 
of the Old Testament prophets the Messiah has 
certainly not come. The later writers of the New 
Testament perceived that the life and example of 
Christ had not achieved what they ardently hoped 
for, and so they returned to the eschatology and 
Messianism of their early days, relying perhaps 
on the reported apocalyptic utterances of their 
Master. 2 P 3% is somewhat harsh when it names 
‘mockers ’ those who asked : ‘ Where is the promise 
of his coming ? for, from the day that the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation’; for the writer 
himself has no new answer to the question. 

Impotence and defeat are concealed beneath the 
conception of the New Jerusalem. The same im- 
potence and the same haunting desire for love and 
happiness, peace and goodness, are found in our 
hymns : 

When comes the promised time 
That war shall be no more, 
And lust, oppression, crime, 
Shall flee Thy face before ? 


Obviously the singer feels that this time is beyond 
his span and this state of society beyond his power 
to achieve ; for he continues : 


We pray Thee, Lord, arise, 

And come in Thy great might ; 
Revive our longing eyes, 

Which languish for Thy sight. 


Can it be that these lines veil the threat so openly 
made in the Books of Isaiah and Ezekiel, and in 
the eschatological literature of the Old Testament ? 
For what purpose is the Lord’s might required and 
prayed for unless it be to accomplish by force that 
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which we have failed to achieve by faithfulness ? 
In the last two lines the sinner stands and calls 
unashamed from the very midst of the Slough of 
Despond where he pines away in longing for the 
Coming of the Messiah. In truth, so far as the 
original meaning of Messiah and Messiahship is 
concerned, the Advent of our King lies as much in 
the future as it did to Isaiah. The language of the 
New Testament and of our contemporary hymnology 
does not differ essentially from the language of 
the Jewish liturgy. The Messiah belongs not to 
the mr obi, but to the xan ody. Whether this 
should be so, whether it was the intention of our 
Lord that we, possessing the gift of the Spirit, 
should so direct our thoughts and aspirations, in so 
far as these texts and hymns find a sincere response 
in the heart of the reader or singer, it is not for 
me to determine; but the fact remains that 
officially Christianity and Judaism are at one in 
looking for the coming of the Messiah to restore all 
things. Therefore it must needs be that in the 
many asides which this sermon is in duty bound 
to address to the ancient people of God, a chastened 
and corrected optimism should have place. 

Some there are who, sheltering themselves 
behind the words of Jesus in Jn 18°6, ‘ My kingdom 
is not of this world,’ would dissever the Christian 
Messiah from the Hope of Israel, and make Chris- 
tianity a religion of the next world. These, too, 
can find support in the New Testament. As 
strangers and pilgrims with no abiding city, they 
have little concern with earthly kingdoms, however 
far their righteousness and justice run. Logically, 
the sooner they are out of this world the better for 
them, for the Messiah has come, and been rejected ; 
and only a limited number of mortals can hope to 
escape from the wrath to come. For the rest, the 
vast majority, the Second Coming will mean death 
and damnation. 

We have travelled a long way from the sane and 
beautiful idealism of the Hebrew prophets, and if 
we have descended a little way into the underworld 
of Christian sectarianism, we have not lost touch 
with some strands of New Testament teaching. Yet 
the Scriptures must needs be fulfilled. 

Jacob’s Ladder led down to earth as well as up 
to heaven, and the Old Testament as a whole lays 
equal stress upon temporal and spiritual blessings. 
Salvation, which in the New Testament is almost 
wholly theological in meaning, in the Old Testa- 
ment more often refers to victory, deliverance, 
preservation, and prosperity in this world, accom- 
panied by spiritual blessing. God’s blessing is 
all but inseparable from the kindly fruits of the 
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earth. It could hardly be otherwise with a natioi| 
who had been divinely led to a land flowing witl) 
milk and honey. To Jehovah they looked as thi 
source of all things—the rain, the sun, and thi 
crops in their season : 


Yea, the Lord shall give that which is good, | 
And our land shall yield her increase. f 


And despite the philological and other difficultie) 
of Ps 72 in the Prayer-Book Version, it undoubtedh} 
gives a true picture of the long-expected felicity oj 
the Messianic age : ' 


There shall be an heap of corn in the earth. | 


The prophets, as we have seen, could contemplat} 
a Messianic age with or without a Messiah, just aj 
they could contemplate an ideal king who was # 
member of the oppressed classes riding into Jerul 
salem upon an ass, the beast of peace (Zec 9°), 
What they could not contemplate was a Messianii} 
age in which war, pestilence, and famine aie) 
or marred the happiness of men. 


called first of all to promote the conversion tq 
Messianism of the ancient people of God, rathe} 
than their conversion to Christianity ? There 1 
in our days a heap of corn in the earth, but met) 
have burnt it or let it rot. Our corn and oil havi 
increased as the Psalmist sang, but they have no} 
been suffered to reach the poor lest the profits of thi 
owners should decrease through ‘ over-production..’ | 

To-day there is a paradox such as no prophe} 
ever foresaw. ‘The ploughman has overtaker| 
the reaper,’ but still there are those ‘ who make thi 
poor of the land to fail... The economic kingdom} 
on which we depend is now the otkoumene—é 
kingdom which is ‘ from the one sea to the other! 
and from the flood unto the world’s end’ (Ps 728). 
but it is, alas ! not yet a day when ‘ the righteous 
flourish’ nor is there ‘abundance of peace. 
Poverty and distress exist in a world of immeasur; 
able fertility. 

The problem is international and universal and 
needs an international and universal solution, 
There is only one people which can claim tobe | 


Elect from every nation, 
Yet one o’er all the earth, 


and that is the ancient people of God. For nearly 
two thousand years the Christian Church has| 
studiously avoided all commerce and co-operation 
with God’s Israel after the flesh, and it has accom- 
plished comparatively little. The advent of the 
Christ the King lies in a remote and to mos 


‘hristians an unreal and ideal future. But the 
Cingdom is here 1 posse if not in esse. To the Jew 


he kingdom and sovereignty of God have always 
veen r 
[The] one far-off divine event, 
' To which the whole creation moves. 

fay it please Almighty God to inspire His ancient 
leople to co-operate with the Church as a great 
piritual and international community in bringing 
nto the world the blessings of peace, so that men 
fay ‘not labour in vain, or women bring forth for 
alamity.’ 

Nearly forty years ago a distinguished Jewish 
cholar wrote: ‘The catholic interpretation of 
‘udaism is slowly but surely gaining ground. It 
8 being recognized that the Jews as a religious 
wrotherhood have some religious relation, some 
lefinite duty, to the world beyond, even if that 
uty be at present one of mere silence and aloof- 
less.’ Surely, now, amid the distress of all nations, 
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we may hope that this religious relation and definite 
duty may be expressed openly on behalf of the 
eternal principles of righteousness and goodness 
which are the outward and visible sign of the 
sovereignty of God. 

New Year’s day in the Jewish Church has a 
prayer of great beauty which might be used by all 
who seek the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness : 

‘ Now therefore, O Lord our God, put the fear 
of Thee upon all Thy works, and the dread of Thee 
upon all that Thou hast created, that all that hath 
been made may fear Thee, and all that hath been 
created may bow down before Thee. And may 
they all become a single community to do Thy will 
with a perfect heart, even as we know, O Lord our 
God, that the dominion is Thine, strength is in Thy 
hand, and might in Thy right hand, and that Thy 
name is to be feared above all that Thou hast 
created.’ 


; Building (Be Wodp of Christ: 
— The Dream of Be Cambridge Group (Movement, 


\ 
'N 1791, while John Wesley lay dying, Joseph 
Bradford, his travelling companion, sent to the 
pthodist societies an urgent message, ‘ Pray, pray, 
way.’ Already in their midst he saw the signs of 
union ; only their loyalty to their beloved leader 
fas, he feared, holding them together. 
His anxieties proved to be fully justified. Soon 
re was no united Methodism ; a group of denom- 
tions came to replace the one, and the story of 
hose divisions makes sorry reading. Now, after 
} hundred and forty years, the prayers of Bradford 
nd his friends are to be answered. On Sep- 
ember 2oth of this year, the vast majority of 
Methodists in Great Britain will be reunited, and 
nat is virtually a new Church will come into being. 
This is emphatically a young people’s business ; 
, While the conferences which make possible such 
| gracious event must be the affair of Church 
aders, no act of union really builds a Church. 
t must be the patient work of many years. 
30 it came to pass that, rather more than two years 
0, an appeal was planned to the students of the 
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three negotiating Churches, that they might be 
brought to realize both their privilege and their 
responsibility. It is a great thing to repair a 
schism, and these are great days in which to do 
it. Yet merely to engineer a bigger ecclesiastical 
corporation is of small account ; the people who 
can boast in nothing save numbers little understand 
the mind of Christ. Methodist youth must see to 
it that, by the consecration of its gifts, this should 
be not only a stronger but a better Church, fitter 
for its redeeming purpose. 

It happened that the largest known family of 
Methodist undergraduates was in Cambridge. 
Their chaplain was a member of the Union Com- 
mittee. He was, therefore, consulted as to how 
most tactfully the approach to them and others of 
their class might be made. Thinking that they 
themselves probably knew best, he formed a small 
student Committee. Together they hammered out 
a series of suggestions, which were ultimately 
rejected as being too costly and precarious. Could 
not he and his friends do something themselves ? 
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“And if we do,’ asked he, ‘are we free to carry 
through our purpose in complete independence ?’ 
He was assured that they were. The Committee 
was enlarged, and the work began. 

The story of what happened has been told in a 
small anonymous volume, A Group Speaks (pub. 
Epworth Press), and need not be detailed here. 
It is sufficient to say that some hundreds of groups 
have sprung up in all parts of England, there being 
over a hundred in London alone. The movement 
has spread to America, and a number of groups 
have already been formed in several university 
centres. Slight contacts have been secured with 
Germany and one or two other countries. The 
whole movement remains, for the most part, 
Methodist. This is natural when it is remembered 
how very young it is. There are, however, already 
groups in which a majority of the members are 
non-Methodists, and a few in which there are no 
Methodists at all. Signs are not wanting that these 
will increase in the near future. While all the 
various group movements have features in common, 
each has its own particular emphasis. The special 
character of the Cambridge Group Movement 
springs, to a large extent, from its origin. It arises, 
on the one hand, out of an intense personal experi- 
ence on the part of its original members; on the 
other, out of its Church-serving purpose. It will 
be well to work with each of these motifs in turn. 

Let us imagine, then, the original Committee of 
sixteen or seventeen people settling down to dis- 
cussion. They were being asked to do a piece of 
service for the Methodist Church. Well—why for 
Methodism? What was the significance of the 
Church at all? Had it a right to make demands 
upon any one? Had it really any meaning for 
them, beyond the fact that they had been born 
under its shadow? What was its gospel? Did 
Christianity contain a gospel, and if so, what was 
it P At that point, as recorded in the book above- 
mentioned, there came into their hands a certain 
memorandum. On the first page of this occurred a 
question: ‘Is the full, rich evangelical experience 
God’s purpose for every man?’ The language 
seemed oppressively orthodox. It held them up 
for some time. Finally, after much eminently 
Christian quarrelling, they reached an agreement 
that the question was quite startlingly up to date 
and demanded an answer. This they gave as 
‘No,’ only to be reminded that, if such was the 
case, they had surely handed themselves over to 
the psychologist, who would know what to do with 
them. So, to a further consideration, out of which 
at last emerged the answer, ‘ Yes.’ But now they 
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were in serious plight. If there were such 
experience — new, transforming, communicabj 
God’s gift to all who were prepared to receive | 
they had no awareness of it in their lives. Ajj 
before they could do anything for any one else Gij 
must do much for them. It was at that junctui 
that the committee really began to become a grou) 
its members bound together by a common cq 
sciousness of spiritual poverty and desire. Md 
and more, meetings took on the complexion | 
conspiracies of prayer. Secret devotions, too, cat 
to demand an ever more spacious place ; and, | 
university life is very full, this meant a defin: 
reorganization of ‘the daily round’ for most 
the members of the circle. It is perhaps wo: 
mentioning that, by agreement, no individua 
studies were allowed to suffer. Whatever Chri 
anity meant, it certainly did not mean inefficien 
for one’s ordinary task. It is all too easy for 
student to forget that he does not himself pay / 
his privileges, and that it is immoral, even #f 
purposes of religion, to neglect his academic woy 
Later on, when groups began to multiply, this cq 
sideration was heavily underlined in the admissi| 
of new members to the fellowship. 

It is not too much to say that prayer is t 
neglected factor in much of our modern Chur} 
life. How can it continue to be so when its resu| 
are so obviously miraculous for those who exerc! 
it? One after another, the members of this fir 
group began to break through to the very experien 
about which they had been arguing; or rather, 
something so much bigger, more amazing, m¢ 
radiant. As a matter of fact, they did not fe 


- that they had ‘ broken through’ to it at all, b 


that it had come to them, God’s own gift giv 
into the hands of faith. That faith was possib 
though not always easy, especially for some 
them. Agnosticism had bitten far too deeply in 
their thinking for that, and honesty was all-i 
portant. When at last the whole group throbb 
with new life, its members were convinced, out 
their own knowledge, that one can commence on 
spiritual pilgrimage hopefully from any place 

life and thought ; and atheists are quite cheerful 
invited to join groups if they are willing. 

Two obvious things emerged from this first gro 
activity. They lay a tremendously strong empha 
on personal and group prayer, as their Oxfc 
group friends do. And evangelism is of the ve 
essence of their group life. How could it be oth 
wise ? ‘Oh, let me commend my Saviour to yo 
That evangelism is both personal and along gro 
lines. The regular method of forming new grou 


by visits paid to young people in their various 
hurches by established groups. Meanwhile, every 
ving member of the group feels that he or she is 
spear-point for the Kingdom of God in his or her 
yey life. The movement has long ceased to 
2 simply a student movement. All kinds and 
Baitions of young people are now included in its 
mmradeship. Each thinks of his profession in 
rms of Christian experiment. This has introduced 
genuinely adventurous element into the day’s 
‘ork, of which many stories could be told. Here 
e have something more than evangelism by button- 
oling ; and though, of course, no method is ruled 
ut, something more is desperately needed in these 
isillusioned days. ‘And my speech and my 
reaching were not in persuasive words of wisdom, 
ut in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’ 
should be added, in honesty, that not all indi- 
iduals or groups are as ‘living’ as they ought to 
e; but these are universally recognized obligations 
1 the Group. 
It is now time to turn to the second aspect of 
ne Cambridge Group Movement, which is related 
) what was mentioned above as its Church-serving 
urpose. It is just here, perhaps, that it stands 
ut individually from other similar movements. 
t has grown in relation to a special situation, the 
sunion of the Methodist Churches of Great Britain. 
ts members have never forgotten the challenge 
thich has come to them, to aid in the actual 
uilding of a new, united Church. 
It has thus been natural to them to spend much 
ime and energy in thought and discussion as to 
t they conceive to be a perfect Church. Their 
hole movement is, in fact, a first experiment on 
ir own part towards it. This must be stated 
uardedly and humbly. It is the Church which 
as thrown up the various group movements. All 
heir discoveries are rediscoveries. They can claim 
originality for their novelties. And the group 
not an end in itself; its eyes must be on the 
ck By means of its particular contribution, 
; must be a leaven for the leavening of the lump 
f the Church’s life. The Cambridge Group will 
eerie ‘die’ by absorption into that life, 
n it has made its spiritual gift to it. It is out 
f considerations of this kind that it has even 
ened itself in some respects by its unwilling- 
ess to organize on ordinary and inevitably com- 
etitive lines. It has eschewed publicity, has 
ecognized no outstanding leaders, has contributed 
O no new reputations ; re to 
ts thought of the Church begins with those strange 
nomena which followed upon Pentecost and 
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which, it might be worth recalling, happened more 
than once: ‘And the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul; and not one 
of them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things 
common ’ (Ac 4°). 

We may come to see, in our day, an economic 
significance in these words, which has escaped our 
fathers ; but there is no evading their spiritual 
challenge. The Christian Church began its career 
in a world seamed through and through by many 
and deep divisions. These even formed its supreme 
and insoluble problem ; and it is not too much to 
claim that, for the newborn Church, in the moment 
of Pentecost, they were transcended and forgotten. 

This marvellous beginning was not completely 
followed up, as St. Paul was to find in his dealings 
with his flock at Corinth. Yet the vision was never 
lost ; to St. Paul, especially, was given even more 
daring thought on the lines of it: ‘ There can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond 
nor free, there can be no male and female: for ye 
all are one man in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3%). So, in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians (for I assume his 
authorship of it), he develops at length his con- 
ception of the true Church of Christ In the 
fourth chapter, for instance, he suggests that it will 
contain all kinds of people, with the most varied 
gifts: ‘And he gave some to be apostles; and 
some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and some, 
pastors and teachers’ (414). But all are bound 
together in an absorbing conspiracy. Their Church 
is a hive of mutual ministry, every member of it 
helping, with every endowment which he may 
possess, every other member—‘ for the perfecting 
of the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto 
the building up of the body of Christ ’ (42). 

Contemporaneously with this internal develop- 
ment of the Church’s life goes on a ceaseless mis- 
sionary activity. The Church thus spreads and 
grows ; it makes inroads on the surrounding life 
of the world; it regularly receives converts. As 
soon as these enter into its fellowship, they become 
aware of gracious influences surrounding their lives, 
and the day arrives when they can give as well as 
receive within that glorious comradeship. So, side 
by side with the extension of the Church, a deepen- 
ing process is going on in its secret life. Something 
is steadily ‘emerging’ there. We might call it 
the Group mind; St. Paul called it the Body of 
Christ. It is a new life of transcendent unity, 

4In-what follows, readers of his great commentary 


will recognize a deep indebtedness to the Dean of 
Wells. 
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beyond anything which we can imagine to-day: 
‘ Till we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto . . .’ (41%) 
what ? Perfect men and women, really complete 
individuals ? ‘unto a full-grown man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ’ (438). 
The true superman is a group! The one far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves is 
the gathering up of all men and all nations into 
utter oneness in Christ Jesus. 

And, here, it has been noted how the thought of 
Ephesians links on with that of the Fourth Gospel. 
It is natural to recall the great prayer of the 
seventeenth chapter, attributed to the Lord 
Himself: ‘Neither for these only do I pray, but 
for them also that believe on me through their 
word ; that they may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be in us’ (Jn 177-21). How would that 
passage be acclaimed a heresy were it not in the 
New Testament! For the daring of it is truly 
incredible. The only term set to the ultimate 
unity of the Church in Christ is His own utter unity 
with the Father in the Godhead: ‘ And the glory 
which thou hast given me I have given unto them ; 
that they may be one, even as we are one; I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected 
into one’ (Jn 1722: 28). Only when this tremendous 
consummation has been reached will Christ have 
come completely into His Kingdom, will His Cross 
have won its ultimate victory. 

That, then, is the dream which inspires this 
particular movement, under the influence of which 
it is eager to make its contribution to the life of 
the Church. Its members feel that they are at 
“A,’ not yet at even ‘B’ and ‘C.’ In the solid 
friendship within the individual groups, however, 
in the complete honesty and frankness and intimacy 
of their conversations, in their patient endeavour 
after unanimity, they are being consciously guided 
by their ideal. Recently a girl in a group flung up 
her job because it was not Christian. At once and 
instinctively her comrades closed round her. She 
must be maintained until another place was found 
for her. A little, obvious thing. Yet are we not 
too often strangers to each other in the Church, 
our lives unshared where most difficult ? 

It is being increasingly recognized that member- 
ship in the Group will have economic and even 
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political consequences for those who continue in i 
though the time has not yet arrived when muc 
can be said about these. Again, little has bee 
written here concerning Group technique; n 
that there is none, but this is a young movement 
apparently fixed and settled methods and emphasi 
have a disconcerting way of going once more ar 
unexpectedly into the melting-pot. Experience 
a faithful and sometimes a rather stern teacher. 

There remains one matter of central importan 
which, whatever else be omitted in this articl 
must have its place. The Body of Christ has 
Head ; and, if we may put it reverently, the rul 
which govern every other body apply here als 
A hand must be in immediate contact with tk 
brain, or it is out of effective co-operation with tl 
rest of the body. Group religion implies person: 
religion. There is no escaping the fundament 
necessity for a ‘ lonely hold upon God,’ an immedia‘ 
knowledge of and communion with Him i 
Christ. 

Now the most amazing thing about Christianit 
is its ‘ givenness.’ ‘ It is no longer I that live, bi 
Christ liveth in me’ (Gal 2°). And the all-embrai 
ing word includes the lesser ones. ‘ It is no longe 
I that think—speak—act, but Christ thinketh . . 
in me.’ This is exactly what the Apostle sugges: 
elsewhere. ‘But we have the mind of Christ 
(x Co 23%). Yet there are tremendous risks an 
consequences involved in such close relationshi 
with Him, as is made evident by a return to tk 
passage in Galatians ; for, in full it reads: ‘I hav 
been crucified with Christ ; and it is no longer 
that live, but Christ liveth in me.’ We may la 
beside it another verse: ‘Now I rejoice in m 
sufferings for your sake, and fill up on my pai 
that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ i 
my flesh for his body’s sake, which is the church 
(Col 174). He could only serve the Body so. 

The Cross of Christ is at the very centre of ou 
faith. It has not become finally effective for ou 
salvation until we learn to take it up. Th 
Christian life is begun, continued, and ended i 
successive acts of surrender or committal. Ye 
grace for these is never wanting. And at the heat 
of every one of them, as that last quotation hint: 
there is pure joy, caught from Him, ‘ Who for th 
joy that was set before him endured the cros: 
despising the shame.’ 
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jn €Be Sludy. 


Mirginibus QMuertsque. 
Taking a Photograph. 


By THE REVEREND P. N. Busuiii, B.A., 
ORPINGTON. 


‘Whom he has pre-destined (shall we say, pre- 
ared ?) to bear the likeness of his son.’— Ro 8” 
Weymouth). 


EXPECT you have all seen a thing like this before ? 
Vhat i is it? Yes,a kodak. Now, I am not going 
9 take your photograph this morning, so you 
eed not keep too still—you know, like a marble 
fatue ; but I want to tell you one or two things 
bout taking photographs. I think we can learn 
great deal from this little kodak. 
In taking a photograph the first thing necessary 
; to have a prepared film, or plate: this film has 
een prepared by clever people like chemists, and 
; very sensitive to the light—that is to say, you 
ave to take great care that no flash of light 
alls upon it: otherwise it is no good at all. The 
ext thing is to face the kodak exactly opposite the 
erson whose photograph you are going to take ; 
ou must keep it quite still in that position while 
ou press down the little lever: if you move it at 
ll, or point the kodak elsewhere, your picture will 
e spoilt. The next thing is to develop the film. 
n India once I took a photograph of some people, 
nd immediately afterwards they came to me, and 
sked me to open the ‘ box’ that they might see 
heir photograph! No, you cannot see it at once : 
t has to be developed. Slowly, but very wonder- 
y, in the dark room the likeness appears on the 
ank film. Finally you print your photograph 
_ the negative, as it is called. By placing a 


iece of prepared white paper against your negative 
nd then placing it in the sunshine, you get a copy 
your photograph, and, moreover, you can get as 
ny copies as you like by repeating this process. 
N Now, God wants us to bear the likeness of Jesus 
ist. He has told us that in our text. For that 
prepared heart is necessary. God has prepared 
heart for that in a very wonderful way ; but we 
ave to prepare our heart as well. Be like Jehosha- 
at, to whom God said (2 Ch 19%), ‘Thou hast 
repared thine heart to seek God.’ When we 
y give our heart to Jesus, I think we can say 
lat we have prepared our heart. ‘My son, give 
thine heart.’ The next thing is to look to Jesus 


Christ: to face Him steadily. We must not turn 
aside and look at evil or sin—that spoils the picture 
at once. Sometimes a person after having taken a 
photograph forgets to turn the film on, and takes 
another photograph on the same film: both photo- 
graphs are spoilt! Jesus said, ‘ You cannot serve 
God and mammon.’ Then the likeness must be 
developed: it is not seen all at once. A film may 
be developed in a few moments, but it takes a 
lifetime to develop the likeness of Jesus Christ. 
Some of our friends here this morning have been 
looking at Jesus for thirty years, or even forty 
years, and yet we have to confess that the likeness 
is not nearly complete. We must develop it daily, 
by prayer and earnest effort. Gradually, but very 
surely, the ‘beauty of Jesus will be seen in me.’ 
Lastly, we said that ever so many copies of the 
photograph may be made by contact. In the same 
way it is possible for us to make more disciples of 
Jesus Christ through their contact with us. Yes, 
it is possible! And what a joy it is too! Let us 
try by our words and actions to cause others to 
love Him too. 


Sold! 
By THE REVEREND W. H. MARSHALL, VENTNOR. 
“Ye are bought with a price.’—1 Co 67°, 


When some of us opened our newspapers a 
short time ago we could hardly believe our own 
eyes. We read that a town had been sold! We 
knew, of course, that articles were sold in shops 
and animals and merchandise in the market-place, 
and we had heard of a man selling his business or 
his house. But a town! Who ever had heard of 
the sale of a whole town ! 

The town was Littlehampton, a lovely resort 
on the Sussex coast. It has a fine sandy beach, a 
swing bridge crossing the river Arun, which here 
runs into the sea, and a glorious green dividing the 
nearest houses from the beach and stretching some 
few hundreds of yards. It is the town where 
Princess Mary’s little boys are known to have stayed 
for a holiday. The town’s previous owner and the 
man who sold it is the Duke of Norfolk, Chief Butler 
of England ; the man who bought it is a member 
of a large London company. The price paid for it 
has not been published, but it must have been a 
heavy one. 

How strange a sensation for the townsmen to 
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wake and read that their town had been sold! 
Those who held tenancies of land and had been 
accustomed to pay the Duke of Norfolk for the 
use of them would want to know the name of 
the new Lord of the Manor, or receiver of dues. 
They would wonder, too, to what extent the 
transfer of ownership would prosper the town’s 
welfare. 

When we speak of a town we think of an area of 
land that has been developed—to use the modern 
term—with houses built upon it, shops opened, 
churches erected, hospitals established, and all 
that goes to make up town life, with a body of 
elected representatives, called the Council, to 
govern the whole. And when we speak of Little- 
hampton having been sold, are we to understand 
that-everything in it now belongs to a newcomer ? 
And the girls and boys and the men and women, do 
they now belong to the large London company ? 
All that has changed hands is the land and perhaps 
some of the property built upon it. 

As for the people, the answer is No, ten thousand 
times No! It is impossible to sell them. Years 
ago it was customary in many parts of the world 
for rich men to keep slaves, and to buy and sell 
them as they would cattle, but as the result of the 
teaching of Jesus that is no longer possible. Jesus 
taught that men and women belong to God and 
that in His sight they are so valuable that nothing 
else created may be compared with them. ‘ Be- 
hold,’ said Jesus, ‘ the birds of the heaven, that they 
sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns ; and your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are not ye of much more value than they ?’ 
(Mt 676). Again: ‘ Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing ? and not one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father (knowing of it): but 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear 
not therefore; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows ’ (Mt 1079-81), 

Jesus taught the sublime truth that God is the 
Father of all who would enter into fellowship with 
Him. ‘ Behold,’ says John, ‘ what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called children of God : and such we are’ (x Jn 3}). 
So highly did Jesus value men that He loved them 
and gave Himself up for them. 

- Writing to his Corinthian friends of this wonderful 
truth, Paul uses words that seem to express our 
present thought very beautifully: ‘Ye are not 
your own; for ye are bought with a price’ 
(x Co 6'9. 20). That price was the sacrifice of Jesus. 
No man can buy us: we belong to God ; we have 
been ‘ purchased ’ for Him by Jesus. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


the EGristian Pear. 


FourtH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Forgetting to Pray. 


‘God forbid that I should sin against the Lord i 
ceasing to pray for you.’—1 S 1275. 


The old man might have felt aggrieved. Popul: 
feeling demanded a change of organization in ord 
to meet the rising needs of the age, but Samu 
clung to the old order of things, and this is hi 
final, dignified address to the people on the eve 
the new departure. It is instinct with generou 
and unselfish patriotism. Instead of venting hi 
wounded feelings, he pleads that the people will 
least continue to honour God’s law and be faith 
to their religious principles. ‘Turn not aside fro 
following the Lord, but serve the Lord with a] 
your heart.’ As for himself, his services are stil 
at their disposal. ‘Moreover, as for me, Goi 
forbid that I should sin against the Lord in ceasin; 
to pray for you: but I will instruct you in the goo 
and right way.’ 

These words are more than magnanimous, ho 
ever. Samuel had begun his speech by challengin; 
the people to convict him of any abuse of powe 
during his past term of office. He ends by dis 
claiming any signs of omission in the future 
‘God forbid that I should sin against the Lord i 
ceasing to pray for you.’ 

Such is the inwardness of a genuine faith. Som 
sins of omission are due to ignorance, but other 
are more culpable—the sins of people who fo 
various reasons give up a duty, although the: 
know better. And this, as Jesus teaches, is mor 
blamable than the other class of omissions. ‘ Tha 
servant who knew his lord’s will and did no 
according to his will, shall be beaten with man 
stripes; but he who knew not, and did thing 
worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. 
Jesus singles out for special reprobation those sin 
of omission which are due, not to moral weaknes; 
or some oversight, not to ignorance of duty, bu 
to quiet and deliberate neglect. It is bad enough t 
be guilty of dullness and indolence, but He is thinking 
and speaking here of people who tacitly allow som 
of their Divine obligations to become a dead letter. 

Sensitiveness to things undone is a mark o 
real maturity in our religion. ‘We have lef 
undone those things which we ought to have done 
and we have done those things which we ough’ 
not to have done.’ The old confession not only 
acknowledges sins of omission, but puts then 
before sins of commission, whereas the averagi 
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sndency is to gloss them over. And why? For 
ne thing, because many of them hardly alter 
ne exterior of life. Ifa man gives up the habit of 
itercessory prayer, for example, who detects it ? 
he offence does not strike at the visible interests 
f the Christian society ; it need not betray itself 
y any glaring breach of outward conduct. 

Sooner or later the bystanders notice any failure 
n our part to perform our social duties, but God 
nly knows whether we pray for our fellows or not. 
amuel’s prayers were doubtless part of his public 
ork. The psalmist reckons him among the three 
reat intercessors for Israel—‘ Moses and Aaron 
mong his priests, Samuel among them that call 
pon his name; they called upon God, and he 
nswered them.’ But while these official duties 
{ intercession might have been performed, it is 
Iso true that Samuel could have continued to act 
s a religious adviser to Israel without praying 
ecretly for them, and no Israelite would have been 
whit the wiser. The old man might have gone 
a and out among the people, discharging what we 
all his professional religious duties; but none 
eed have suspected for a moment that he had 
iven up bearing them on his heart before God. 

It is possible for the spirit of prayer to ebb out 
f our religious activities. Those who are beside 
is cannot overlook our private devotions. They 
nay be unable to detect any perceptible change 
n our behaviour and attitude ; and yet a change 
loes creep slowly over our characters. We grow 
ess hearty and eager; a temper of impatience 
ind irritation asserts itself ; people begin to notice 
difference in our tone which they can more 
eadily feel than define, an unduly critical note in 
ur words, an attitude of detachment from the 
general body, a disposition to dwell upon our 
ights and wrongs. 

_* We hardly discover a sin,’ Donne writes, ‘ when 
t is but an omission of some good, and no accusing 
. Where do we begin to injure others ? Not 
imply by open acts of indifference or selfishness, 
gut deeper down, in the place of intercession, where 
he God who entrusts us to one another expects 
ach of us to bear those for whom we are specially 
esponsible in the arms of our faith and love. 
sod hears the snapping of the cords, when a 
fuman soul breaks loose from the restraints of 
sharity and service. But He also hears, what no one 
Ise hears, the dead silence of the heart, when 
orayer is given up. 
‘In my younger years,’ Richard Baxter owned, 
‘Ty trouble for sin was most about my actual 
nilings in thought, word, or action. But now 
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I am much more troubled for inward defects and 
omissions, or want of the vital duties or graces in 
the soul. These wants are the greatest burden of 
my life.’ Baxter, like Samuel, was well up in years 
when he made this confession. But such a ripen- 
ing sense of personal religion need not be reserved 
for the autumn of life. The fear of leaving things 
undone, and especially a watchfulness against the 
neglect of prayer upon any pretext, is a cardinal 
factor in the life to which as Christians we are 
summoned. 


Oft I think my prayers 

Are foolish, feeble things ; for Christ is good 
Whether I pray or not . . . and then I stop 
And feel I can do nought towards helping men, 
Till out it comes, like tears that will not hold, 
And I must pray again for all the world. 


Firth SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


e 


Transforming Friendship. 


“And Jesus went forth, and saw a publican, named 
Levi, sitting at the receipt of custom; and he said 
unto him, Follow me. And he left all, rose up, and 
followed him.’—Lk 52’, 


Luke tells this story as if it were a matter of 
everyday occurrence. Jesus is coming along the 
busiest street in Capernaum, where the traffic 
from east to west and west to east is pouring 
through. There sits Levi, a tax collector, assessing 
the customs and taking in the money. As He 
passes Jesus just calls to Levi, ‘ Follow me,’ and 
without a word the man rises from his seat, closes 
his books, puts away his. money, and follows 
Jesus. It is as dramatic as that. 

But when one gets below the surface, how much 
it tells about Jesus! It is by such little things 
that the hidden secret of a man’s personality is 
revealed. One could imagine a man in Palestine 
talking to his friends about Jesus, and trying to 
describe the kind of man He was. One can hear 
him saying, ‘ This is the kind of man Jesus is. You 
know Matthew, the publican, who sat at the cross- 
roads ? You know the sort of fellow he is? Not 
the kind to be caught by moonshine, not the senti- 
mental fellow whose heart is easy to reach. Well, 
Jesus just passed along the road, looked at him, and 
said, “‘ Follow Me,” and without a word Matthew 
rose and followed Him! That is the kind of man 
that Jesus is.’ 

And it tells us a good deal about Matthew, about 
what was going on within his soul. ‘I have been 

1 J. Moffatt, Reasons and Reasons, 123. 
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taught over and over again,’ says Mark Rutherford, 
‘that unknown abysses, into which the sun never 
shines, lie covered with commonplace in men and 
women, and are only revealed by the rarest oppor- 
tunity.’ There was something about Levi which 
no one ever suspected, which laid him open to the 
appeal of Jesus, so that the rich, vulgar, grasping 
tax collector became a disciple. All this is in the 
simple story. 

1. Let us think of these two as they face each 
other. And, first of all, of Matthew. He had 
become a tax collector for the Romans. His 
fellow-countrymen despised him accordingly, and 
little wonder! The taxes were the symbols of 


the Roman dominion, and the collectors did not _ 


limit themselves to collecting them, but were in 
the habit of making as much as they could out of 
their job to line their own pockets. Besides this, 
they did not keep the Jewish Law. They neglected 
the synagogue. They never went to church. 
They did not even keep the Sabbath. For Jesus 
to be friendly with them, as a writer says, is like 
a minister of religion becoming friendly with a 
woman of the fastest set in society, or with a 
bookmaker at the races. Matthew was the type 
of person who had thrown over religion and become 
a pagan. There are plenty of such folk to-day, 
neither better nor worse than Matthew—people 
with easy-going morals, who want to make the most 
of life on its material side. Very unpromising 
material, as we might imagine, for religion. But 
Jesus saw deeper. 

For one thing, He saw a man who was not 
satisfied with what he was getting out of life. He 
was, It is true, making money fast. He lived well 
and had plenty of friends. He was free of all 
those restraints of religion and its habits of worship, 
which the earthly souls of many people rebel 
against in secret, but which they will not give up, 
because in their hearts they suspect that somehow 
through these customs they may reach the good 
of life. Matthew had broken with many of these 
conventions. Yet he was not happy. 

He was uneasy too in that business of his. Some- 
thing in him secretly revolted at his way of life. 
“He loathed the meanness of it; the ceaseless 
bickering ; the tricks he had to use ; the injustices 
into which he was compelled. Deep in his heart 
he had his own ideal vision of life—a thing clean 
and sweet and kind and simple. There are many 
people who feel just like that to-day. Perhaps 
there is little of the conviction of sin such as we 
find in Bunyan and in the age of the great revivals, 
when men called on the hills to cover them from 
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what they felt was the wrath of God. But n 
one can read much in modern literature withou 
discovering a real sense of sin, a real disquiet witl 
a life that is poor and mean and trivial—a rea 
loathing for the soul that is smirched with wron; 
desire and tainted with a hundred petty in 
sincerities. In John Masefield’s Everlasting Mercy 
the village sot has his moments of sublime longin; 
when he would fain break away, if only he could 
After his conversion he confesses it : 


I wondered, then, why life should be, 

And what would be the end of me 

When youth and health and strength were gone 
And cold old age came creeping on ? 


And looking round I felt disgust 

At all the nights of drink and lust, 

And all the looks of all the swine 

Who’d said that they were friends of mine. 


It may be that Levi had never plunged ver 
deeply, that he had never been through the darkes 
of the mire. But he knew in his heart that his lif 
was not clean, that his rotten trade had left it 
mark on him, as a rotten trade always does. 

Perhaps Christ caught Levi at what is calles 
the psychological moment, for there is such + 
moment—a ‘malleable moment,’ as Mereditl 
calls it. It comes to every individual. It maj 
come at any time—a fact which ought to mak 
us very careful how we live, for we never knov 
who may be just waiting for the touch or th 
word that will awaken life. Perhaps Christ foun 
Levi at such a moment, or perhaps it was Hi 
presence which awoke this half-conscious hunge 
in his soul, for that is part of His power. But, inany 
case, the thing happened. Jesus called to Levi 
‘Follow me,’ and, without a word, he rose up am 
followed Him. 

2. We cannot read a story like this withou 
realizing there is something in Christ wonderfull 
winsome, wonderfully satisfying. What was it, or 
rather, what is it ? 

There is His wonderful friendship. As Lev 
looked into the eyes of Christ, he knew that Chris 
loved him; that He was his friend. Then thi 
miracle happens which Matthew Arnold dca 


When our world-deafened ear 

Is by the touch of a loved voice caressed, 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in the breast, 
And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again ; 

The eye sinks inward and the heart lies plain 5 ; 
And what we mean, we say, 

And what we would, we know. 


So Levi became conscious of his hidden self, 
came conscious that it was his true self, his real 
jelf; and at Christ’s touch that hidden self arose 
ind took command, and Levi stepped out, ready 
jor anything in the way of adventure. 
| That kind of atmosphere of creative friendliness 
) part of the magnetism of Jesus. There are some 
yeople skilled in cutting diamonds. They have 
ihe power to take the rough, dull bit of stone into 
jheir hands, and, bit by bit, the precious glittering 
jem is released to burn with beauty. Some people 
lan do that with words. A poet can take a simple 
jvord that on our lips passes prosy and unrecognized, 
ind can give it a setting in which it becomes alive 
vith beauty. Jesus did that with men. He takes 
jato His company men like the disciples, like Levi, 
lull, rough, and sometimes vulgar. Then the habits 
years, the stains of wrong desire, are thrown 
ff, and they rise into a new selfhood, and the soul 
's released. Condemnation does not do it. It 
ay chip the jewel; it cannot release the hidden 
_It may make men loathe and hate 


weakness with long defeat. There ee that in 
hrist which condemned the things that tainted 
levi. ‘A true friend,’ says Emerson, ‘is a kind 
of beautiful enemy.’ Though He stooped in 
Tiendship, He never stooped in compromise with 
evil. His friendship had the light of a love which 
\ttracted while it condemned, and condemned 
while it attracted. For the lack of that combina- 
ion we often go wrong. We are ready enough 
‘0 condemn, but our righteousness has no allure- 
nent in it; nothing to make the men so drawn to 
ie that they hate what it condemns. Only where 
is love that condemns is there power to redeem ; 
d Jesus had that kind of love, so that, when He 
talled to Levi, there was something that chimed 
ike music in his soul, and leaped to call Him 


ster 
..: there was more than mere friendship in 
rist’s contact with Levi. There was something 
chat satisfied his longing. A man does not leave 
4 rich and comfortable living to follow a mere 
aprice. Levi was no fool. He wanted life, and 
thing but life would satisfy him, and in Jesus he 
jaw it. He saw a better way of satisfying his 
ambition by serving men than by robbing them. 
He saw a fuller life to be reached through giving 
himself away than through grasping and meanness. 
It may be he saw a way of serving his nation free 
a the narrow patriotism which disgusted him in 

national leaders. 
Levi came to Christ and he found life. But 
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notice what follows. He made a great feast in 
his house. Why? To celebrate his joy, to give 
his friends a chance to meet his Lord? The real 
fact is that he had lost nothing, nothing that was 
worth keeping, when he left his old trade and all it 
stood for. Rather, in Christ, he had found the 
key to the real joy of life—a friendship in which 
all that had been real remained. Tolstoi’s experi- 
ence at his conversion is illuminating. It was a 
re-discovery of life. He had been a pagan, if ever 
man was; no aspect of satisfaction was left un- 
explored in the search for life—art, war, reckless 
self-indulgence. But all the time, as he afterwards 
confessed, there was this uneasy feeling that the 
real secret had eluded him. Then came the 
discovery. ‘I remembered that I only lived at. 
those times when I believed in God. I need only 
be aware of God to live. ‘‘ What more do you 
seek?” exclaimed a voice within me. “This is 
He. He is that without which one cannot live. 
To know God and to live is one and the same 
thing. God is life!” And more than ever before, 
all within me and around me lit up, and the light 
did not again abandon me. ... And strange to 
say, the strength of life which returned to me was 
not new but quite old, the same that had borne me 
along in my earliest days.’ + 


S1xTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Forgiveness. 


‘If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him ; 
and if he repent, forgive him.’—Lk 17°. 
“ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’—Mt 71. 


rt. The Christian cannot hold aloof from his 
share in promoting social reform and maintaining 
social order, and to this end action in the case of 
wrong is imperative, where by wrong we mean 
deliberate insult or injury ; but such action must 
in all cases be taken, not from purely personal 
motives, but on the ground of right and for the 
sake of the offender and the brotherhood. A 
Christian may not prosecute for purely selfish ends, 
but only in case a brother’s well-being is involved, 
or a question of equity, or the discharge of a public 
duty. But while we clearly recognize the Christian 
obligation to abstain from the avenging of purely 
personal wrongs, we must beware of confounding 
with true Christian forgiveness that unspiritual 
egotism which treats moral wrong as though it 
were but a merely personal affront ; which regards 
an injury ignored as a sin forgiven, which considers 

1 J. Reid, In Touch with Christ, 24. 
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an injustice glossed over as a transgression ab- 


solved. Such action, for it cannot be called for- 
giveness, is treason to holiness, is but a form of 
self-indulgence, and shows a fatal confusion between 
personal and righteous resentment. 

2. From this counterfeit forgiveness we shall 
now turn to a very prevalent characteristic of 
society, which is in direct conflict with the spirit 
of forgiveness, and with which we are all too well 
conversant, 7.€. censoriousness, or the judging 
spirit, with reference to which our Lord issues the 
command: ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ 
This spirit of rash and heedless criticism sets us in 
an unfriendly and unreceptive attitude to our 
fellow-men ; and, while for the most part it blinds 
us to a brother’s merit, it makes us quick to discern 
his failings, and daily entices the unwary, and even 
the wise, into precipitate and_ self-trammelling 
judgments ; and mere impressions are thereby 
converted into final conclusions, which commit us 
to a certain definite view of a man, and so close 
our hearts to any fresh revelation that further 
intercourse with him may give. 

3. In the foregoing we have been dealing with 
that irreverent and thoughtless temper which 
manifests itself in hasty judgments, but not with 
that temper of ill-will or hatred which gives birth 
to malicious judgments. Hatred cannot be indulged 
in with impunity. Every indulgence of it recoils 
on the person guilty of it. Hatred of our neighbour 
is everything that is wrong. It entails a loss of 
self-control in ourselves, while all the dignity and 
beauty and greatness in others perish before it as 
before the consuming blast of a furnace. When 
hate nurses its wrath to keep it warm, it is signifi- 
cant of a declension on the part of the individual or 
the race. ! 

Hate can never slake its thirst, nor by virtue of 
its own power shake itself free from the cause 
which gives rise to it. If we hate a man, he may 
shun us, but we cannot get quit of him. Wherever 
we go, whatever society we frequent, the man we 
hate is at our side. 

And this awful spiritual condition holds) true, 
whether it be an individual or a nation that sur- 
renders itself to this satanic spirit. And, ifa nation 
hug to its bosom such a spirit, it must bring about 
its disfranchisement in the Kingdom of God, and, 
however great be its proud gifts, it must inexorably 
go over into the kingdom of outer darkness. 

4. But, turning aside from these contraries of 
the forgiving spirit, let us turn to those who cherish 
no empty chambers in their hearts for the carousals 
of any unclean spirit that may choose to enter ; 
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who are really struggling to overcome the tempta: 
tion of yielding to rash judgments or irreverent 
criticism ; who are striving to hold all men i 
reverence as beings of infinite possibilities, a 
children of the Almighty Father. Let us conside: 
the spirit in which such should live and work. First 
then, it is patent to all how often a genuine desir 
of kindness fails to attain its purpose from som 
infelicity or want of sympathy in the manner o 
doing it. The imperfect or ungenial manner 
however, let it be borne in mind, is merely thi 
index of the imperfect and half-sympathetic spirit 
for the outward manner is the expression of thi 
inward feeling. 

Again, if our remonstrances against individua 
wrong betray the swellings of irritation or thi 
undertones of a wounded self-love, the heart, bu 
now smitten with regret, will drown in the flood 
of what it deems a just resentment, the risin 
utterance of its contrition ; and thus we shall hav 
but inflamed the wound we sought to heal, and s 
far from forgiving our brother, from deliverin 
him from his injurious spirit, we shall but hav 
confirmed and rooted him therein. 

Forgiveness and love, if they would be perfect 
must be free of every defilement of self. For, whet 
failure attends on our efforts to recover the alienate 
love of a brother, or deliver him from his wrongnes 
of spirit, if in the midst of our disappointment w 
are conscious of irritation and wounded pride, w 
discover, alas! that it was not the pure spirit a 
forgiveness that prompted our overtures, but on 
largely mixed with self-regarding motives, of whos 
inward presence the sense of irritation is the un 
failing outward sign. But this knowledge, how 
ever humbling, will be instructive ; it will teac! 
us that every effort, however imperfect, to manifes 
a forgiving spirit to the unfriendly, endows us wit! 
the insight of a purer spirit of forgiveness, and of 
profounder unselfishness yet to be won. 

All indulgence, then, of personal resentment i 
absolutely forbidden. The wrath of man worket 
not the righteousness of God ; but no law of Chris 
forbids—nay, rather the very Spirit of Christ call 
for true moral resentment—that righteous ange 
which knows no taint of ill-will or wounded sel! 
love, but which, springing from pure hatred of sit 
suffers even a personal anguish over lost goodnes: 
and is troubled into indignant tears in the presence 
of self-chosen blindness and deliberate guilt. 

And now let us remark, in conclusion, how th 
two great Christian Sacraments are concret 
expositions of the truths with which we hav 
been dealing. Forgiveness is restoration to com 
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aunion with God, and Baptism proclaims the 
ssential element in this truth at the outset; it 
uthoritatively declares to humanity, doubtful 
yhence it comes and whither it is going, that man 
; God’s child, and so endowed with powers of 
ommunion with Him, of restoration to fellowship 
fter every lapse therefrom. Forgiveness certainly 
aay come to the human soul in countless ways—in 
he closet, on the lonely hillside, in the busy mart, 
rt the crowded aisles of church and minster, and 
hereby restoration to communion with God and 
ur brethren ; but is not the Eucharist, the Lord’s 
upper faithfully received, the highest realization 
f this fellowship, this communion with our God 
nd Father and with our brethren in Him? Again 
nd again when we have lost the spirit of true 
iscipleship, when we have wandered afar, and 
oiled our hearts with the fellowship of the world 
nd its idols, we return, after every failure, in true 
ontrition, but without despair, to this great 
acrament of Forgiveness, yearning again to be 
estored to that position which, by our self-will, 
ve had forfeited ; to participate anew in the self- 
urrendered will of our Lord; to receive renewal 
nd strength to do our appointed work and over- 
ome our peculiar temptations; to grasp again 
vith deeper humility and reverence our Father’s 
and, which, in the haste and pride of self, we had 
st slip; seeking, in short, forgiveness in all its 
ulness at our Father’s hands, restoration to His 
resence, restoration to His love. 

And the contrite spirit receives above all that 
E can ask or think ; for, in the bread broken and 
he wine outpoured, God Himself is known, and 
he heart is one with Him in eternal fellowship. 

Is not this Sacrament of Forgiveness in all the 
neaning of the words—the Holy Communion ? ? 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The World as Jesus saw it. 


‘When he saw the multitudes, he was moved with 
ompassion for them, because they were distressed and 
cattered, as sheep not having a shepherd.’—Mt 9*° 
R.V.). 


1. Disraeli once spoke of the ‘ two nations’ that 
nhabited England—the ruling classes and the rest. 
3ut every known society has had its ‘ two nations.’ 

In Palestine, there was a double cleavage. Neither 
vas economic as the great modern cleavage is, 
hough both had definite economic consequences. 
‘or both made heavy inroads upon the none too 
4 R. H. Charles, The Adventure into the Unknown, 249. 
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abundant resources of the peasantry. The first 
cleavage was associated with religion. There a 
privileged class lorded it over the souls of men. 
But this particular cleavage was a purely domestic 
affair ; and the burden that it imposed provoked no 
such resentment as did the foreign political yoke 
which the people were compelled to bear. 

2. ‘ He asked them, What were ye reasoning in the 
way? But they held their peace: for they had 
disputed with one another in the way, who was the 
greatest.’ In Jesus’ day it seemed to many that 
the plain way out of the national distress was 
the swift and violent overthrow of the Roman 
power. But Jesus from the first perceived the 
futility of the policy of His fellow-countrymen, and 
He saw that the real trouble was too deep-seated to 
be disposed of merely by substituting one political 
system for another. When He traced the trouble 
to its roots, He saw that it was a distemper from 
which the Jew suffered no less than the Roman. 
So inveterate was this disorder that it was continu- 
ally putting out its head even among His own 
closest friends. It was the source of the Pharisees’ 
pride; it was the foundation upon which the 
imperial pride of Rome was reared. This radical 
disorder was that self-love which was a denial of the 
law that bade men love God and their neighbours. 
The impulse of self-love sets the strong man on 
the throne and the weak man under his feet. Not 
that the weak man has any less self-love, but having 
less capacity, in the scramble for the prizes of 
self-love, he goes under. 

It is hard to say which of these two conditions 
is the more demoralizing. The top-dog becomes 
hardened and brutalized ; the under-dog is crushed 
and dehumanized. 

Lord Morley, in his Reminiscences, speaks of 
‘that horrid burden and impediment upon the 
soul which the churches call Sin, and which by 
whatever name you call it, is a real catastrophe in 
the moral nature of man.’ The theologian may 
call it sin, but the name is immaterial. The thing 
itself is simply and only self-love. And from this 
our whole human tragedy springs. ‘ When,’ says 
the Theologia Germanica, an invaluable little book 
of devotion which has come down to us from the 
Middle Ages, ‘the creature claimeth for its own 
anything good such as Substance, Knowledge, Life 
Power, and, in short, everything that we should call 
good, as if it were that or possessed that . . . as 
often as this cometh to pass, the creature goeth 
astray. What did the Devil do else, or what was 
his going astray but that he claimed for himself 
to be also somewhat, and would have it that some- 
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what was his and somewhat was due to him? This 
setting up of a claim, and his I and Me and Mine, 
these were his going astray and his Fall. And thus 
it is to this day.’ There as simply as possible is 
the central mystery of sin. It is unsocial or anti- 
social conduct; but whatever is anti-social is 
anti-social toward God no less than toward man. 
Sin is self-assertion as against both God and man. 
It is at once a wronging of man and rebellion 
against God. 

And because this self-love is in the saddle, it 
produces a world of strife. ‘Sin being a principle 
of egoism and isolation,’ said that great French 
priest and lover of freedom, Lamennais, ‘ it forces 
each to lose himself in his own individuality. 
The insatiable Ego breathes in all that lies around it ; 
it swells itself, develops, grows steadily and absorbs 
all that is weaker into it . . . and it can be stopped 
in its progress only by another tyrant equal to it 
or superior to it. There is a struggle, bloody, 
pitiless ; and the hideous society which is composed 
of these things is but the seething mass of hungry 
combatants who come together only to devour one 
another... . This is the state of which sin has 
made us members.’ 

Here is a social diagnosis which is true of all 
time, true of the time of Jesus as of ours. When 
Newman looked out upon the world, he saw (as he 
says in his Apologia pro Vita Sua) ‘ a heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering spectacle.’ Had he been living 
to-day, one wonders what language he would have 
used to describe the world upon which we are look- 
ing. The essential problem of man has never 
changed. It is to find a remedy for his self-love. 

3. ‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’ Jesus saw that even if the Romans could be 
driven out, it would only leave the petty princes, 
the courtiers and the ecclesiastics a freer hand. 
And it almost seems as though Jesus disliked the 
Romans less than He disliked the native grandees. 
Certainly we have no record of His having spoken 
a harsh word concerning the Romans, while His 
language about the Pharisees never lacks vigour ; 
and thav profligate princeling, the Herod of his 
day, He called a fox. A successful revolution 
against the Romans would not remove the leprosy 
that was eating up society; it would only re- 
distribute it. Nevertheless Jesus saw that nothing 
short of a revolution was called for by the state of 
the case. 

We have heard latterly a good deal about the 
need of a change of heart as the first condition of 
a ‘new world.’ This was precisely what Jesus 
believed in His own day; and the first thing He 


did in His public ministry was to call for such ¢ 
moral revolution. His first word was ‘ repent. 
But He did not stop at that point. Repentance i 
after all a negative thing, and men are too apt t 
be content with negative achievement. Again an 
again in history men have supposed that if the: 
could break down some exclusive privilege o 
remove some public evil, the golden age woul 
follow as a matter of course. But it has never don 
so; on the contrary, it has often opened the doo 
to greater evils. The French Revolution openet 
the door to Napoleon and then to the untempere 
competition of our modern industrial civilization 
Jesus, in a vivid little parable, warns us agains 
merely negative reformations. ‘The  unclea 
spirit, when he is gone out of the man, passetl 
through waterless places, seeking rest, and findetl 
it not. Then he said, I will return into m 
house. Then goeth he, and taketh seven othe 
spirits more evil than himself; and they enter it 
and dwell there.’ 

4. ‘My kingdom is not of this world: if m 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servant 
fight . . . but now is my kingdom not from hence. 
The great tragedy of revolution is that the de 
structive impulse is so rarely accompanied by | 
definite alternative to the past. If the repentance 
was not to prove futile and pointless there mus 
go with it a new rule and plan of life. ‘ Repent. 
said Jesus, ‘ for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, 
When Jesus used this term His hearers were un 
doubtedly familiar with it. But the image i 
evoked in their minds was not that which Jesu 
had in His mind. For them, the ‘kingdom’ wa 
chiefly a political thing, an external order of life i 
which they would be free and happy. 

But the Kingdom which Jesus preached to then 
was not of that order. This good time that yor 
are expecting, He seems to have said to them, thi 
‘rule of God’ of which you speak so much an 
which you understand so little, is at hand, her 
by you and round about you ; and you can have i 
whensoever you will. It is not something that i 
waiting for you round the corner when the Roman 
have packed their traps and gone home, not some 
thing that is going to break out of the blue, te 
morrow or some other day. The Kingdom of Go 
is at hand, among you, even in you. Rise to you 
feet and possess it. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that Jesus wa 
offering to men a plan for making life endurabl 
under the hardships that they suffered. He kne1 
that His business lay at a deeper level than that o 
the politician or the rebel, whether in Church o 
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State. He was seeking to evoke a new life which 
vould function independently of the existing 
nstitutions. In the Parable of the Wine-skins, He 
leads that the old wine-skins be left undamaged. 
The new task was that of making a new vintage 
nd new wine-skins for it. In the process of time 
he old wine would settle on its lees, and the old 
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wine-skins would be discarded for want of use. So 
Jesus saw the political and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of His time dying of inanition because the 
real life of the people had come to function outside 
of them, and had created its own institutions for 
its own needs.t 

1R. Roberts, The Untried Door, 9. 


Tbe Princess who rescued (Moses: Who was she? 
With Mote on HeB. ri. 24=26. 


By THE REVEREND JAMES FEATHER, HASTINGS, SUSSEX. 


ENTIMENT and the feeling of the fitness of things 
yould like her to be Princess Hatshepsut, who 
yecame the famous woman-Pharaoh of the land 
f Egypt. The solution of the question depends 
m the date of the Exodus, which has to be 
stablished by evidence which has no _predilec- 
ions and no leanings. Facts must stand up- 
ight on their own bases, and events, movements, 
nd personalities must be related to them, not 
ice versa. 

If the Exodus took place, according to the 
raditional view, about 1230 B.c., the idea that 
rincess Hatshepsut, who ruled as queen from 
bout 1501-1479, was the deliverer of Moses, who 
yas born about 1500, is ruled out. This school of 
hought considers Ramesses 11. (about 1300-1233, 
ccording to Hall) as the Pharaoh of the Oppres- 
ion, and Merenptah, his son (about 1233-1223), 
s the ruler under whom the Exodus took place. 
Sut this view has lost much of its probability in 
ecent years. 

Professor Orr (Expositor, 18972) begins his article 
n the date of the Exodus with an examination of 
ferenptah’s famous stele, which says ‘ Israel is 
esolated, her seed is not,’ and shows that this 
efers to the spoiling of the Israelites in Palestine, 
ot in Egypt. Another inscription of Merenptah’s 
eign says that Goshen was ‘pasture country, 
bandoned since the time of his ancestors.’ There- 
ore the Israelites had left it long before his day. 
ind, by a careful examination of chronological 
ata, he arrives at the conclusion that the Exodus 
ook place about 1445, in the eighteenth dynasty. 

In his clear and convincing book, The Date of 
he Exodus, the Rev. J. W. Jack examines the 


; 
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evidence in great detail, and also that which has 
come to light since 1897, and arrives at the same 
conclusion. His summary can best be given in 
his own words: ‘The date, about 1445, satisfies 
excellently all the conditions. It is certainly in 
agreement with the Biblical chronology : it accounts 
easily for the Habiru invasion : it is in accordance 
with the statement on Merenptah’s stele. It 
affords remarkable harmonies of date and circum- 
stances without any kind of makeshift. It is note- 
worthy, too, that Manetho (the Egyptian priest- 
historian) and almost all ancient historians and 
chronologers place the Exodus under the eighteenth 
dynasty, not the nineteenth, to which Merenptah 
belonged.’ The evidence shows that it took place 
under Amenhotep 11., who reigned from 1447-1420. 

Mr. Jack also carefully examines the Akenhaten 
theory, which would place the Exodus about 1350, 
of which Mr. Weigall is the protagonist, and shows 
it to be quite untenable. 

Assuming about 1445, the next question is, How 
old was Moses when he led the people out? He 
came from the land of Midian to do it: how long 
was he in Midian? After he killed the Egyptian 
he fled thither. Here he had two sons by Zipporah, 
whom he married. Scholars are agreed that his 
sojourn in Midian was not longer than about 
thirteen years. When the call came to him to 
return to Egypt, on the death of Thutmose m11., 
for the deliverance of his people, he ‘ took his wife 
and two sons, and set them on asses’ for the 
journey. The boys were evidently quite young. 
By and by he sent his family back in view of the 
strenuous work before him. It would take a year 
or two to prepare his people and to negotiate at 
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the court of the Pharaoh. So that the Exodus 
would take place about fifteen years from the 
time of his flight. At that time he was ‘ full forty 
years old’ (Ac 779°), Add, then, about fifty-five 
years to 1445, and we arrive at about 1500 for his 
birth. Which brings us to the Princess. 

It is difficult to think of any other than Princess 
Hatshepsut. She was the daughter of Thutmose 1. 
(1545-1514), and was born about 1532. She was 
co-regent with her father in the later years of his 
life, and continued to hold the same position with 
Thutmose 11. (1514-1501), whose wife she probably 
was. After his death, she still ruled as queen- 
regent with Thutmose 11., probably her nephew, 
until her death in about 1479. She was the most 
remarkable and able queen Egypt ever possessed. 
Who then could it have been but Princess Hatshepsut 
who found Moses in his cradle among the reeds of 
the Nile bank? She was then about thirty-two 
years of age. She was childless (and remained 
childless), which would account for the appeal to 
her of the helpless infant, and for her adopting 
him as her son. She was of a kindly disposition, 
for, while strong in her restraint of her co-regents 
(the last of whom hated her with a perfect hatred), 
she bent her energies to the welfare of her people, 
and to securing friendly relations with other 
nations. Moreover, she only could give imperial 
protection against the imperial edict of destruction. 
And again, there is no other princess on the 
horizon. 

Professor Orr says that ‘one can hardly help 
seeing in it (Hatshepsut’s rule) a remarkable coin- 
cidence with the prominence there given to 
“‘ Pharaoh’s daughter ”’ in the deliverance and up- 
bringing of Moses’ ; Mr. Jack, that ‘ one can hardly 
help comparing the famous Queen Hatshepsut with 
the “‘ Pharaoh’s daughter”? who rescued Moses 
from the basket of papyrus reeds’ ; while Professor 
Grimme (in a lecture reported in the Daily Telegraph, 
April 22, 1930) says that ‘it is not at all impossible 
that there is some foundation for the legend(!) 
that such Hatschepschut was the Pharaoh’s 
daughter who found the infant Moses in the Nile 
and adopted him.’ Can we not take it, then, that 
there is 99 per cent. of moral probability, and then 
take the next step to moral certainty that Hat- 
shepsut was the Princess ? 

Granted Hatshepsut, the story of the first period 
of the life of Moses is natural and almost obvious. 
He had every advantage which wealth could procure 
and position command. She gave him, and gave 
him nobly, all she could of educational oppor- 
tunities, of which he took full advantage. (See 
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the testimony of Philo, quoted in Driver’s Exod 
Cam. Bib.) She gave him a high position at court, 
and possibly intended him to follow her in the co- 
regency ; but in this she was frustrated. At any 
rate, he became ‘learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and mighty in deeds and in words.’ 
His subsequent career as the leader and legislator 
of his people reveals one great part of Israel’s debt 
to Egypt. 

But there was one thing which the powerful 
princess was not able to supply—the Egyptian 
heart. She was in competition with his mother. 
and in this respect the mother was the stronger o! 
the two. In his visits to his home through all his 
formative years and onward, Moses was nevel 
allowed to forget that he really belonged to the 
despised and down-trodden Hebrews and to thei 
God. Grateful as he might be, and doubtless was. 
to Queen Hatshepsut, she was really outside hi: 
religious life. In that, he was as much a monotheist 
and worshipper of Yahveh as Joseph before him. 


Note on Hes. 1124-28, 


Ilicre. Muvons péyas yevouevos—one transla: 
tion has it that méyas simply means ‘ great,’ and 
renders the phrase ‘ By faith Moses, becoming 4 
great man,’ making the contrast which follows al 
the more dramatic. But all other translations give 
it its more technical meaning of ‘ come to years, 
or ‘ grown up to manhood.’ This is probably right 
Queen Hatshepsut died about 1479, that is, if out 
chronology be approximately right, when Moses 
was about twenty-one years of age. If she hac 
cherished the idea of Moses succeeding her in the 
co-regency, now was the time for him to make 
the claim. If he had made it, would Thutmose 11 
have granted it? Assuredly not. He had hatec 
the queen, and had long chafed at the restriction: 
she placed upon him. He was a soldier and wantec 
warfare, as his subsequent numerous campaign: 
show. He would have made short work of such ¢ 
pretension. 

But Moses made no such claim, voluntarily 
putting that away from him. Probably jpvjcar 
Aéyer Oar vids Ovyatpds papad means a legal re 
nunciation. The time when he made his refusal— 
was it when his protectress died? Did he at once 
drop into the ranks of the oppressed, or did he 
continue at the court, where his civil services woulc 
be valuable, but cherishing his inner loyalties, anc 
journeying about the country, perhaps on officia. 
duties, until the dramatic two days which decidec 
his break-away? For, on those days, on one 0} 
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yhich he slew the Egyptian, and on the next, when 
e tried to reconcile two of his brethren, he was 
vidently a man of authority. In the second case, 
e thought ‘ they would have understood how that 
70d by his hand would deliver them, but they 
nderstood not.’ On their threatening him, Moses 
led to Midian, ‘ from the face of Pharaoh.’ 

But here the matter is represented as the de- 
berate choice of Moses (maGAAov éAdpevos, «.7.A.), 
nd as based upon his faith. But we must make a 
listinction between an occasion and a cause. The 
laying of the Egyptian was the occasion, like the 
alling of the leaf-capsules from the trees in spring, 
ut the cause of the coming out of the leaves lies 
urther back, in the increasing and expanding life 
f the trees themselves. Even so with Moses; the 
eal cause of his break with Egypt was his choice 
o suffer affliction with the people of God rather 
han to immerse himself in the pleasures of sin 
or a season (dpaprias dmdAavow). 

‘Sin,’ here, ‘ does not mean vicious self-indulgence, 
mut those higher pleasures of brilliant career and 
cope for his genius, innocent in themselves, but 
in for him, since duty called him to a higher 
ervice’’ (Peake, Hebrews, Cent. Bib.). ‘ Apostasy 
n his case would have been sin’ (A. B. Davidson). 

‘The reproach of Christ’ (.. . jyyodmevos 

.. Tov dvedicpoy tod Xpicrod). But how can 
loses be said to have endured the reproach of 
shrist ? ‘Two elements lie in the phrase (1) the 
ame reproach as Christ bore, in hardship, con- 
empt, and the like; (2) that Moses suffered it 
laving Him in view (A. B. Davidson, Hebrews, 
dandbooks). There is a mystical union between 
vhrist and His people, which extends backward as 
yell as forward. Time makes no difference to its 
fiicacy. He is ‘the Lamb slain from the foundation 
sf the world.’ To the writer of this Epistle, the 
Messiahship, the Logos, was the living line from 
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Moses until its culmination in Christ. It is ‘ tele- 
scoped history, but if we’place our eye at the 
larger lens of the telescope, which is Christ, and 
look through, we can clearly discern Moses at the 
smaller. 

“For he had respect unto the recompense of the 
reward’ (déméBrere yap «is tHv pucOarodociar). 
‘ Probably the author means,’ says Professor Peake, 
‘that in his choice Moses was determined by the 
thought of the heavenly reward, the things hoped 
for and unseen. It is striking that such a doctrine 
of the future life plays no part in the early religion 
of Israel, and the action of Moses stands out on 
this account as the more conspicuously disinterested.’ 
But it is doubtful if this interpretation can be sus- 
tained. If it were correct, it is almost inconceivable 
that Moses’ belief in personal immortality should 
find no place in his teaching, and no sanction for 
his legislation. The deliverance from Egypt is 
often used as such a sanction, as, ¢.g., the prologue 
to the Ten Commandments, but immortality is 
never so used. The idea of personal immortality 
does not seem to have arisen in Jewish thought 
for centuries later. ‘By this phrase, “ the recom- 
pense of the reward,”’’ says A. B. Davidson, ‘the 
author means the Messianic salvation when fully 
manifested. ... The passage seems to say, not 
only that the reproach was the same as that of 
Christ, but that Moses suffered it having Him in his 
view.’ This strikes one as the right interpretation. 

Just as Christ endured the Cross, despising the 
shame, ‘for the joy that was set before him,’ the 
joy of redeeming His people, consolidating them 
into His church, and ‘bringing his many sons to 
glory,’ and that was, and is, His reward ; so Moses, 
in his lesser but real degree, found his reward in 
the joy of redeeming his people from bondage, 
consolidating them into a nation, and making them 
the heirs of the promises. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


Marta. 


[In order to throw some light, if possible, on the 
problem of the Synoptic Gospels, Vannutelli has 
addressed himself to the comparative study of 
Kings and Chronicles in Libri Synoptict Veteris 
Testamenti seu Librorum Regum et Chronicorum 
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Loci Paralleli+ On the left page in two columns 
are printed the texts of Kings (or Samuel) and 
Chronicles respectively—the former in pointed 
Hebrew, the latter in unpointed, except where 
Chronicles differs from Kings: on the right page— 

1 Pontifical Institute, Rome, Piazza della Pilotta, 
35. 95 Lire. 
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again in two columns—is printed the LXX text 
of Kings (or Samuel) and Chronicles. Beneath 
the Hebrew appears the Vulgate; also parallels, 
where they exist, from Josephus (Josehus, by a 
slip, on p. 114); while the LXX text is accom- 
panied by a very elaborate apparatus criticus, 
whose variants, where proper names are concerned 
(as in 2 S 23, 1 Ch x1), throw welcome light not 
only on readings, but on ancient pronunciation. 
The parallel columns and parallel pages enormously 
facilitate the comparative study of these respective 
books, and certain deductions as to the spirit 
governing the modifications of Kings in Chronicles 
are obvious and inevitable. But a special interest 
attaches to a comparison of the two LXX versions, 
which often differ considerably even where Kings 
and Chronicles agree in the Hebrew; e.g. the 
yay of 2 S 5% and 1 Ch 14!” is rendered by 
kataAipravovew in Samuel, and by évkaréAurov in 
Chronicles. Or, on a larger scale, take 1 S 318 and 
1 Ch 108, which in the Hebrew are identical, but 
in the Greek run thus—«al éyevyOn rj éeravpiov, 
€pxovrat of dAXdpvAor exdidvoxew Tovs vexpovs (S.), 
and kat éyevero TH éxouevy Kal HAPov GAAS HvAor Tod 
oKvAebew Tors tpavpatias (Ch.). The first volume 
carries the story down to the death of Solomon, 
and the accession of Rehoboam: it is much to 
be hoped that in the second volume, which is 
in the press, Vannutelli will furnish us not only 
with his very valuable parallel texts with their 
variants, but also with the inferences which his 
study of them seems to him to justify, and the 
contribution, if any, which he believes them capable 
of making towards the solution of the Synoptic 
problem. Joun E. McFapyen. 
Trinity College, Glasgow. 
+2 


A FourtH and revised edition is in course of 
publication of the standard Roman Catholic 
commentary on the New Testament edited by 
Dr. Fritz Tillmann, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Bonn. The complete commentary 
will consist of ten volumes. Dr. Tillmann him- 
self has written Das Johannesevangelium1 The 
authorship of the Apostle John is accepted and 
defended. In discussing the relation of the Fourth 
Gospel to the Synoptics their essential unity is 
maintained. The Synoptists’ dependence on 


1Das Johannesevangelium, tbersetzt und erklart 
von Dr. Fritz Tillmann, o. Professor der Theologie an 
der Universitat Bonn. Vierte, neu _bearbeitete 
Aufilage, 16-18 Tausend. (Peter Hanstein, Bonn. 
Pp. xii, 364. Brosch. Rm.11.80; geb. Rm.14.30). 


written sources accounts for the similarity of the: 
contents, but John being an eye-witness had 
greater store of material at his disposal, and coul 
freely use it. It is recognized that the words « 
Jesus are clothed in Johannine language: ‘it wi 
never be possible sharply to define the influenc 
of the personality of the Apostle on the reproduc 
tion of the teaching of Jesus.’ 

On critical questions the attitude is conservativ 
but account is taken of opposing views. Th 
notes on chapter 5 expound the traditional tex 
though reference is made to transpositio 
hypotheses. Concerning the religionsgeschichtlich 
Methode the judgment expressed is that ‘ the mot 
it makes use of objective standards and the le: 
weight it attaches to subjective considerations, th 
more likely it is to produce mature and valuab! 
results.’ Dr. Tillmann makes no use of Mandza 
texts, explaining in his preface that he agrees wit 
Dr. Franz Joseph Délger that Mandeism contair 
ancient gnostic elements, but that on liturgic: 
grounds it cannot be earlier than the fourth centur 
A.D. He is not convinced—Wilhelm Bauer no 
withstanding—that by studying Mandzan teacl 
ing a deeper insight into the spiritual gospel wi 
be gained. To that high purpose this commentar 
does, however, make a worthy contributio: 
Even on controversial questions it is good ft 
Protestants to have a scholarly presentation « 
opposite views. But for the most part reade 
of these expositions breathe an ampler, purer ai 
Quotations from English divines are conspicuot 
by their absence ; but reference is made to a not 
by the Rev. F. W. Worsley, M.A., on ‘ The Raisin 
of Lazarus’ in THE Exposirory TIMES, xix. 43 f. 


For his monograph on Judas Iscariot,2 D 
Haugg received the degree of D.D. from the Roma 
Catholic University of Munich. In Part I. 
concise, yet comprehensive historical resumé — 
given under the headings Judas as ‘ sinner’ gradt 
ally yielding to temptation; as ‘rogue’ beir 
dishonest from the beginning ; as ‘ hero’ opposin 
the innovations of Jesus; and as represented 1 
legend. Valuable material for independent stud 
is furnished by quotations from Greek, Latin, an 
Syrian Fathers, from apocryphal writings, ancie1 
heretics, medizval Jews, and modern rationalist 

The numerous and conflicting attempts to sol\ 
the Judas problem convince Dr. Haugg that th 
primary requisite is an exact exegetical study of tk 


2 Judas Iskarioth in den neutestamentlichen Berichte 
untersucht von Dr. theol. Donatus Haugg (Herde 
Freiburg im Breisgau. Pp. 198; geheftet M.5.20). 
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New Testament evidence in its entirety. Accord- 
ingly, Part II. is devoted to ‘ Exegesis of the New 
Testament Narratives.’ In the detailed examina- 
tion of passages, various sources are compared and 
account is taken of manifold views. The results 
of the investigation, it is acknowledged, leave many 
notes of interrogation uncancelled, and sometimes 
warrant only probable conclusions. On the other 
hand, ‘alike from the Petrine-synoptic and the 
Johannine form of the Judas story we gain a 
coherent account of the life and death of Judas, 
although, owing to the lack of complete sources, 
gaps remain in the narrative.’ 


In honour of Professor Ferdinand Kattenbusch 
and to celebrate his eightieth birthday, the mem- 
bers of the theological faculty of the University 
Halle-Wittenberg have published a volume of 
Essays! of great interest and value. Dr. Hans 
Schmidt makes good use of his knowledge of Arab 

1 Studien und Kritiken zur Theologie: Eine Festgabe 


Dr. Ferdinand Kattenbusch zum 3 Oktober 1931, 
dargebracht (Leopold Klotz, Gotha. Pp. 240. M.12), 


> 
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customs in expounding ‘ Greetings in the Psalter.’ 
Dr. Paul Feine pleads for a scientific study of the 
problem of Jesus in an admirable essay on ‘ The 
Task of Modern Research.’ After discussing recent 
theories, he says: ‘ We have no ground for saying 
that the problem of Jesus is historically insoluble. 
But historic criticism must be mindful of its 
connexion with the faith of the Apostolic church.’ 
Dr. Ernst Barnikol’s subject is ‘ Marcion and the 
Origin of the Church in the Second Century.’ The 
earlier date he assigns to Marcion has important 
bearings on the history of Christian literature 
and on New Testament introduction. ‘ How few 
writings there were before Marcion, if the Ignatian 
Epistles presuppose him, if the Johannine Gospel 
was not yet in circulation, and if the period separ- 
ating him from Clement’s First Epistle shrinks from 
fifty to ten to fifteen years.’ The volume contains 
eighteen Essays and two reviews, one being of 
special importance by Dr. Ernst von Dobschiitz 
dealing with recent works on ‘ The Hermeneutics 
of the New Testament.’ J. G. TASKER. 


Leamington Spa. 


Contributions and Comments. 


She Actual Saping GeGind 
St. Zobn vi. 62. 


TuIs verse is .a well-known difficulty. The R.V. 
tenders: ‘ What then if ye should behold the Son 
of man ascending where he was before?’ The 
‘disciples’ of v.%, to whom the question is ad- 
dressed, are, seemingly, the Twelve; for vv.%6-71 
over the same ground as vv.®°-®, and in v.°’, which 
wers to v.®, Jesus addresses ‘ the Twelve.’ 
Many of the followers of Jesus had fallen away ; 
and He is aware that even His chosen companions 
are murmuring at His teaching. ‘ Doth this cause 
1 to stumble?’ He asks, and this question is 
lowed by that of v.%: “Hav otv Oewpire tov Yidv 
00 avOpwrov avaBaivovta o7ov Hv TO TpOTEpor. 
‘Our main concern, as students of the Fourth 
spel, should be to discover what these words 
leant to the Evangelist and his first readers. The 
tempts to find that meaning are familiar to us 
l, and it is quite possible that the significance 
ich the words bore for John and his readers 
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is to be found along the lines of one or other of 
the customary interpretations. No one, however, 
would say that a natural and convincing explana- 
tion of the words has ever been offered. 

In view of the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of ascertaining the meaning of the words for writer 
and readers, and in view of the fact that the 
Evangelist is here obviously in touch with actual 
happenings at the time of our Lord’s departure 
from Galilee, it may not be amiss to inquire whether 
behind the Johannine words there can be discerned 
an actual saying of Jesus. 

To commend itself as a genuine logion such a 
saying must be perfectly natural and relevant when 
placed at the exact point at which v. occurs, and 
also it must be of such a character that, in course 
of time, it could have developed into the Johannine 
form in which it has come to us. 

These conditions would both be satisfied if we 
were to assume that the original saying as uttered 
by Jesus was: ‘ What if you were to see me turning 
back to my old life ?’ 

If this were the question asked by Jesus it might 
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very well be the original from which the Johannine 
question of v.® has been evolved. ‘Son of man’— 
as so often happened—has taken the place of the 
first personal pronoun; and the doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the Christ has transformed a 
reference to turning back from the work into a 
reference to His return to His pre-incarnate state. 

It is equally obvious that such a saying would 
suit the circumstances. The menacing attitude of 
Antipas was forcing Jesus to leave Galilee. The 
people had assembled, apparently in response to 
the invitation of Jesus, for there are indications 
that the gathering at the ‘ Feeding of the Multitude ’ 
was not as accidental as the Marcan account would 
lead us to suppose. They came with high hopes 
that now at last He would assert Himself. Dis- 
appointment, however, comes over them as they 
listen to His teaching on the spiritual nature of the 
Kingdom of God. Many leave Him. Even among 
His more immediate disciples the Master discerns 
signs of discontent, and says to them: ‘So this 
upsets you ?’ (Moffatt). It is just here, as we have 
seen, that the question of v.® comes in. What 
would they think if they were to see Him turning 
back ? Would they like to see Him relinquishing 
the work upon which He had entered? If not, 
why should they even think of forsaking it them- 
selves? Unless they are content to see the work 
abandoned, why should they harbour the thought 
of following the receding crowd? We can imagine 
how the question of Jesus would shame them into 
renewed devotion to Himself and to His cause. 

The suggestion offered in this note cannot, from 
the nature of the case, be more than a hypothesis ; 
but it is not impossible that out of the obscurity 
of a difficult Johannine verse it rescues a very 
human question which Jesus addréssed to His 
disciples. J. Hucu Micwaet. 

Toronto. 


Revelation vitt. 9. 


In studying this passage it struck me as unusual 
that we should have zAoéwy, ‘ships,’ in the last 
clause. And it occurred to me that we should 
have xyrév instead, or some other Greek word 
meaning ‘ sea-monsters.’ 

Assuming that there was here a Hebrew original, 
D}3N, ‘ sea-monsters,’ could very easily have been 
misread as, or corrupted into, ni72x, ‘ ships.’ 
Many scholars think that that change has taken 
place in Ps 10426. Dr. J. E. McFadyen, for in- 
stance, in his Psalms in Modern Speech, reads ‘ sea- 
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monsters ’ there and explains in a note that he dog 
so ‘ by a simple and probable change for “ ships,” 
which does not well suit the context: nor weal 
v.2” be appropriate to ships.’ Professor W. E. 
Addis in Peake’s Commentary also suggests that we 
read ‘ dragons’ in that place in order to preserve 
the parallelism. 

In support of the view that we should probably 
have ‘ sea-monsters’ instead of ‘ships’ here, the 
following considerations may be urged : first, that 
KTigpatov tov ev TH Oadracoyn, Ta exovTa Wuxds, 
probably refers to small creatures only. The 
likelihood of that can be shown by reference to 
Gn 1?°, where 7° v'5) is used in apposition to rw, 

“ small water-animals,’ and, more important still, 
to 11, where NwEn mann vipp->3 designates the 
small marine creatures in explicit contrast to 
pan D2*3A7, ‘the great sea-monsters.’ That the 
author, or the writer of his possible source, had 
Genesis i in mind is made quite certain not only by 
the similarity of language—Swete quotes the LXX 
of Gn 17° in comparison, éfayayérw ra vdara 
épreta Woyav Cwoov—but also by the fact that in 
his description of the parallel plague of the second 
bow] (163) he has raéca Wvx7 Cw7s, which is an exact 
rendering of 77 vin->3 (Gn 17), But if we 
follow the guidance of Genesis, the presence of 
KTigpatwy tov ev tH Oardooyn, 7a exovTa Wux4s, 
not only permits but almost necessitates the 
mention of sea-monsters in the latter half of the 
sentence. 

Another consideration is what is involved in the 
concluding verb. According to Swete, ‘the plural 
duePOdpyoay (sc. ra wAota, understood in 76 tpiror 
tov mAotwv) attributes a quasi-personal life to the 
ships, in view of their human masters and crews. 
I take him to mean that if 7a aAoia were regardec 
as strictly neuter a singular verb would be used 
The plural verb implies life and sex in its subject 
But if so, the life is there not by inference only, a: 
is the case with Aoiwy, but in actuality wher 
kytov is read. 

A third consideration is the claim of the context 
The fall of a volcano-like mass could, of course 
wreck ships, but the statement that the third o: 
the sea became blood, followed by the report ©: 
the death through poisoning of a third of the 
(small) marine creatures, would lead us to expect 
a recoril ah Geaterichion., frominia Mean (suck 
as the commotion of the water) in the latter hal 
of the sentence. This is the case with xyrév, bul 
not with zAoiwy. It should also be mentioned 
perhaps, that no such inanimate things as ship 
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e alluded to in the parallel disaster described 
ros. 

It may be added that if this emendation is sound 
proves the existence of a Hebrew original in this 
ction of the Apocalypse at least. .That our 
ithor was certainly thinking in Hebrew, if not 
anslating from Hebrew, is indicated in this very 
tse, the nominative ra éyovra Wuyds in apposition 
) the genitive rév krioudrev being, as the late 
rchdeacon Charles pointed out, ‘ against Greek 
mtax,’ but explicable as a Hebraism (see his note 
Bei”): C. CLarE OKE. 
Windermere, Ontario. 


--———»foe—_— 


She Gifticts Psafm: M Wlast 


against @nimaf Sacrifice. 
(A Suggested Textual Emendation.) 


SALM 50 is a remarkable poem. It presents an 
mphatic challenge to the sacrificial system, and 
oes so with all possible state and circumstance. 
‘od is represented as in Sinai-like theophany, 
arrounded by fire and tempest, summoning 
gether the people ‘who had made a covenant 
ith him by sacrifice.’ The phrases of the intro- 
uction are obviously intended to be reminiscent of 
Yt 331°, the exordium of the Blessing of Moses, 
nd of Ex 34*®, the making of the Covenant. The 
mighty God Jahweh (El Elohim Jahweh) Himself 
ddresses His people. What is the purpose of His 
ummons, and what the aim of His address? It is 
9 tell the people that He does not desire to be 
forshipped by the sacrifice of animals. What He 
esires is praise, payment of vows, and prayer for 
elp in time of trouble. 

There are other passages in the Prophets and in 
he Psalter conveying the same message, Is 111-16, 
er 771-23" Ps goes! Ps’ 5x16 17) all of which are 
trong protests against sacrifice. They are so 
bsolutely. It is gratuitously reading-in another 
dea to say that those passages mean that God does 
lesire sacrifices if the life and motive which prompt 
hem are pure. When Is 115¢-16a says, ‘ Your hands 
re full of blood. Wash you, make you clean,’ the 
yriter means to express his disgust at the sacrificial 
ite in itself. When Jer 721-23 says that God did not 
peak to the fathers concerning burnt offerings or 
acrifices he means to indict the framers of the 
acrificial laws and customs. These were not God- 
ven, he says. Strong statements, certainly. But 
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Ps 50 is stronger yet. It speaks as though Jahweh 
were proclaiming a law as authoritative as the 
Sinaitic, and brings all before the assize of heaven 
and the court of Nature. 

It is a mystery that this poem was admitted into 
the Praise Book of the Jewish people, and into the 
book used by the Temple Choirs. How the people 
could read or sing this Psalm and continue to offer 
burnt offerings is hard to understand. An examina- 
tion of v.8 helps to alleviate the difficulty. V.7 
reads : 


Hear, O my people, and I will speak ; 
O Israel, and I will testify against you: 
Elohim thy God am I. 


V.° begins the beautiful verses which declare God’s 
ownership of all the life of the world : 


I need no bullock out of thy house, 
Nor he-goats out of thy folds : 
For every beast of the forest is mine, etc. 


But notwithstanding the truth of these verses 
and their implication that sacrifice is futile, v.® 
Says: 


Not for your sacrifices do I reprove thee, 
Nor for your offerings continually before me. 


The pious Jew could read or sing the Psalm and 
then sacrifice with a clear conscience, for God did 
not reprove him. It was open to him to suppose that 
if life and motive were right, his sacrifice was 
acceptable. That negative in v.8 was the pass- 
word. 

But I submit that the negative was introduced by 
some one other than the original author of the 
Psalm. What was the purpose of the Almighty’s 
summons but to reprove the people for their 
sacrifices and to show their futility ? Why all the 
magnificence of the theophany if it was only to tell 
the people they could do as they had been doing ? 
Vv.°5 are a non-sequitur to v.® as it is in the 
text. Those verses do reprove the people for their 
sacrifices. The poet who was bold enough to 
portray the Almighty as summoning the people 
that He might tell them He did not wish and could 
not accept their sacrifices was bold enough to say 
what he was about to do, and surely not so illogical 
as to deny in y.8 what he affirms in vv.9), that 
God disapproves of sacrifice. Take out the not 
which stands in the Hebrew at the beginning of the 
line, which I surmise adds an extra accent to the 
line, spoiling the metre, which makes a dissonance 
with the following word (Jo—al), and you are left 
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with a strong logical protest set in a beautiful work- 


of art against animal sacrifices : 


Hear, O my people, and I will speak ; 

O Israel, and I will testify against you: 

Elohim thy God am I. 

For thy sacrifices do I reprove thee, 

And for thy burnt-offerings continually before 
me. 

I need no bullock out of thy house, 

Nor he-goats out of thy folds. 


Sacrifice unto Elohim thanksgiving ; 

And pay thy vows unto the Most High: 
And call upon me in the day of trouble ; 

I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 


The last section of the Psalm (vv.1®~%) is probably 


Enfre (Nous. 


‘What I owe to Christ.’ 

‘In every continent, wherever I have travelled,’ 
says Mr. C. F. Andrews, ‘ young eager people who 
hesitate in intellectual bewilderment to surrender 
their hearts to Christ ask me, How have you been 
able to pass through so many difficult circumstances, 
among all kinds of people, with your simple faith in 
Christ remaining the very centre of your life, and 
giving you such evident joy and gladness.’ What 
I owe to Christ (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net) 
is his answer. ‘I shall put down in the simplest 
manner possible the record of outstanding events 
in my own life where Christ’s power to heal and 
restore has changed the whole aspect of things, 
integrating personal character where it has been 
divided before.’ Perhaps we should not forget in our 
gratitude for this book that the final impetus was 
given to Mr. Andrews by a request from the late 
Rev. Arthur Hird. 

The book is dedicated to the memory of his 
father and mother—his father was minister of the 
Birmingham congregation of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church. They had what Andrews later called 
‘Many peculiar views about the Bible’; they 
believed in plenary inspiration and they looked for 
the literal coming of the Lord. But theirs was a 
living faith, and, looking back, Andrews sees ‘ How 
all I owe to Christ came to me through my father 
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an addition by another than the original author.: 
It is introduced by a single line, ‘ But unto the. 
wicked God saith,’ where a couplet i is required by, 
the form. It is not in keeping with the exordium 
that it should be addressed to another audience 
than that specially summoned. It has not the 
poetic feeling of the former two parts. While it 
contains good prophetic teaching, it is common-' 
place. In general, it detracts from the power of 
1 Pog 
The little poem (vv.1) read as I suggest with 
the negative removed from v.8, is a very beautiful 
and powerful attack on the sacrificial system, 
another evidence that in late Judaism there were 
strong independent thinkers and prophetic inspira- 
tion was not wholly absent. | 
Joun E. M‘Intyre. 


Edinburgh. 


and mother more than any other human beings.’ 
There is a beautiful story of how they behaved | 
when they lost all their money. The money 
belonged to his mother and was held under a trust: 
deed, the trustee being his father’s dearest friend. 
The latter Speculated, lost the money, and 
absconded. ‘I can even now see my father’s 
anxious face during that terrible afternoon, and my 
mother trying to console him. . . . Then came the 
hour of evening worship, which was always ob- 
served in the family. My mother was brave 
silent, and I was nestling beside her as my father 
read the psalm for that evening. It happened to 
be the psalm that was written by the Hebrew 
singer concerning a treacherous friend, and i¢ 
contained the following verses : 


For it is not an open enemy, that hath done me 
this dishonour : for then I could have borne it : 

But it was even thou, my companion, my guide and 
my own familiar friend. 

We took sweet counsel together : 


and walked in the. 
House of God as friends. | 


” 


Then my father paused. Some terrible ver. 
follow in this old Scripture, calling down a cu 
upon the traitor, but my father never read th 
verses. Instead of that, he began at once to pray 
to God; and as he did so his voice broke 
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ympassion for the friend {who had done him such 
terrible wrong. He prayed for his forgiveness 
nd repentance. Indeed, as the prayer went on, 
e seemed to lose all sense of his own personal 
ss in his overflowing love for his friend. When 
e rose from prayer his whole countenance was 
aanged. My mother shared in that joy which no 
irthly loss of money could ever take away.’ 
Just before he went to Cambridge Andrews had 
deep, spiritual experience. ‘An evening came 
hen I was quite alone in my room and had 
repared for rest. In the usual formal way, I 
ad knelt down for a few moments at the bedside 
) say my evening prayer. Then, without warn- 
g, the strong conviction of sin and impurity 
me upon me with such overpowering strength 
lat every shred of false convention was torn aside, 
id I knew myself as I really was. 
To describe the sudden agony which followed is 
tite beyond my powers. It broke me down 
mpletely. .. . I buried my head in my hands 
id knelt there, alone with God, in an anguish of 
jirit that blotted out everything else and left me 
‘oping for the light. So intense was the agony 
lat I was quite unconscious of the lapse of the 
ours as they went by. 
So the struggle went on, long into the night. 
t last a new and wonderful sense of peace and 
rgiveness came stealing into my life at its very 
mtre, and the tears rushed out, bringing infinite 
lief.’ 
At Cambridge Andrews was much influenced by 
harles Hermann Prior and Basil Westcott; he 
scame a member of the Anglican Church, with 
nglo-Catholic leanings, and he was ordained. 
rior died, and Westcott went to India, where he, 
, died very soon, and Andrews went to India 
;an Anglican missionary to take his place. 
in India he lived in the closest touch with 
s—sharing in the home life of Mr. Susil 
dra, Vice-Principal, later Principal, of the 
ollege in Delhi. Christ became to him ‘ Not less 
ae but more so, because more universally 
ma . I can see Him as the pattern of all 
is = in Asia as well as in Europe.’ He 
d deep friendships with Sadhu Sundar Singh 
| with Rabindranath Tagore. 


” 
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Later there came into his life the influence of the 
Brotherhood of the Imitation of Jesus—an Order 
where everything was to be in common and the 
members were to work for the poor. Stokes, the 
founder, ministered to lepers, the Sadhu wandered 
barefoot through the Punjab villages helping the 
poor, and the presence of the Living Christ was made 
known to Andrews in wonderful ways which made 
his heart beat high with hope that he had found 
the true path of service at last. 

Then we have the effect on his inner life of his 
growing indignation at the colour bar as he saw it 
in India and South Africa; his final break with 
the Anglican Mission—though there was no break 
in love and fellowship—and his determination to 
launch out into a wider world beyond the local 
bounds of the mission. This stage is crystallized 
in the following incident. ‘A farewell meeting had 
been arranged for me by the Indian community in 
Durban, and I noticed that a large number of 
Zulus were also present. This had happened 
before, and I had marked the grave dignity of their 
bearing and the sadness written on their faces as 
they watched me speaking. 

‘On this last occasion, I had gone back to the 
shop of an old Musalman, named Miankhan, where 
I was living, and had just sat down with him to tea- 
Two Zulu leaders entered, and we invited them to 
sit down with us. Then one of them, pointing to 
me, said to Miankhan, ‘“‘ We want to ask him a 
question.” 

‘ When this was interpreted to me, “‘ Do, please,” 
I said; “tell me quite freely what is in your 
mind ?” 

‘We have seen,” he answered, turning to me, 
“by the look of your eyes when you speak to the 
Indians, that you are ready to die for the Indians. 
Are you ready to die for us ?”’ 

‘This simple question was asked with a wistful 
earnestness that went direct to my heart. I 
hesitated before answering, in order to speak with 
entire sincerity, and then said, “‘ Yes, if the time 
comes, I am ready.” For it came to me like a 
flash, while I paused, that in Christ’s service there 
can be no thought of race at all; for all are one 
man in Him. There can only be one divine love 
wherein all the races of mankind are one.’ 
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This record, simple and faithful, of the growth 
of the writer’s inner life, is a great spiritual 
document, and the particular line of development 
has a special message for to-day. 


‘But when Peter was come to Antioch, 
I withstood him to the face.’ 

Round this text Kipling has written one of the 
stories in his new volume—Limits and Renewals 
(Macmillan; 7s. 6d. net). The Christians are 
‘ worrying a bit over what they ought to eat at 
their love feasts,’ and there have been riots between 
Greek and Hebrew Christians. The moral of the 
story is in the epilogue, of which this is the last 
verse : 


He that hath a Gospel 
Whereby heaven is won 
(Carpenter or Cameleer 
Or Maya’s dreaming son), 
Many swords shall pierce Him 
Mingling blood with gall ; 
But His Own Disciple 
Shall wound Him worst of all. 


The trouble is settled—Peter remembers his 
earlier vision that nothing was common or unclean. 
The riots between the Christians come to an end, 
but as they disperse, Valens, the nephew of the 
Roman Prefect of Police, is killed by a Silician 
brigand who takes advantage of the crowd to do it. 
The young man is a follower of Mithras, and as 
he dies he forgives his enemies. Kipling puts a 
memorable remark into Peter’s mouth. The lad 
is lying dying, and his uncle bends over him, and 
asks : 

‘What is it? Dearest of lives, what troubles ?’ 

‘ The Silician and his friends . . . don’t be hard 
on them . . . they get worked up . . . they don’t 
know what they are doing... . Promise... .’ 

_Petrusstood like one ina trance. ‘Forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” Heard you that, 
Paulus? He, a heathen and an idolater, said it !’ 
Paul, deeply moved, suggests that he should be 
baptized, but Peter says, ‘Think you that one who 
has spoken those words needs such as we are to 
certify him to any God ?’ 
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There is a striking idea in a poem on Paul 
execution, but does it strike true ? 


I was made all things to all men, 
But now my course is done— 
And now is my reward— 

Ah, Christ, when I stand at Thy Throne 
With those I have drawn to the Lord, 
Restore me myself again ! 


‘The Dead praise not Thee.’ 


We are alone: the dead who sleeping lie, 
And I who mow the grass above their head. 
Since I still move, I say, ‘ The dead—and I,’ 
But had I thought of what it is to die, f 
And what to live, I might have simply said, 
‘We dead.’ 


This is from a slim little volume entitle 
Verses, by Anna de Bary, which has i 
published by Messrs. Macmillan (3s. 6d. net 
Much of the verse has already appeared in suc 
weeklies as ‘The Spectator’ and ‘ The Saturd 
Review,’ and some of the poems, as “Under | 
Wiltshire Apple Tree,’ are old friends. One the 
is new to us is ‘ The Plea,’ and we give it below: 


Oo 


Have I not loved Thee on the hills, 
And in Thy river-threaded lands, 

Where’er Thy flowing beauty fills 
The creatures of Thy hands ? 


Then if in Heaven I may not dwell, 
If Thou shalt say ‘ Depart from Me,’ 

How shall these eyes go down to Hell 
While still so full of Thee ? 


Erratum. 

Owinc to a clerical error the word ‘ Thy’ 
printed as ‘ My’ in the text, ‘ Thy life shall be 
thee for a prey,’ in the March number of — T 
Expository TIMES, p. 288. ia 
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